Q More coal is mined today than in 1916—by almost 200,000 
fewer miners! How is this possible? Check the right reason. 


Qa Why is a coal mine “dusted”? Check the right answer 
below 


[) The miners in 1916 were mostly women. 
Medern machines make today’s miner more efficient. 
| Te keep the mine clean for Teday’s miners werk 


inspections 
[) Te keep the coal shiny 1916 


: A Mining is a man’s job—and the 200,000 fewe men of 
today work much shorter hours to produce far more coal. The 

correct reason for today’s high productivity is machines. Ma- 
chine cutting and loading of coal have raised the output of the 
modern miner more than 61% over what he could do in 1916. 


A The modern coal mine is regularly dusted with pow- 
dered limestone to prevent fire. The talcum-fine powder 
) is sprayed on the walls and roof where it blends with coal 


dust to make a non-explosive mixture, Modern safety 


measures like these have made coal mining five times as ta 82 
safe today as it was forty years ago. ae 


Q ow King Coal gets a thorough “going over” before he 
meets the public. Which things below are done in “pre- Q Here are a coal miner, a glass worker, and a steel worker 
paring” coal for market? and some assorted, average weekly pay checks. Pay each 
worker the correct check by drawing a line between the 
check and the man to whom it goes. 


[) precooking 


A Pay the coal miner $81.50. The glass worker and the steel 
worker get $67.07 and $68.82 respectively. Coal miners are 
among the highest paid workers in all major industries. More 


polishing 
money is spent on miners’ welfare funds, pensions, health and 
insurance than for benefits to any other industrial workers. 


Free Booklet { 


For fun and information get copies of our new booklet— 
“King Coal Quiz.” There are many questions like the ones 
A Screening and cleaning are correct. Coal shines with- above that will interest you and your class. Write for your 
out being polished and “precooking” would turn it into free copies today! 


coke. Modern preparation plants thoroughly wash away iM, 
the impurities, size coal, and make it a more useful fuel BITUMINOUS prs COAL 
by supplying industries and homes with exactly the right 

BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


kinds of coal to fit thei needs. 
A DeparRTMENT oF Nationat Coat ASSOCIATION 
320 SOUTHERN BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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“GOOD NEIGHBOR’ STUDY 


a new and unique resource unit 
on Latin-American interdependence 


For use in your Social Studies and 
Economics classes: A visual teach- 
ing unit on inter-American trade 
and the vital role played by coffee. 
These teaching aids have been care- 
fully developed to correlate with 
your course outlines on Latin 
America and will prove invaluable 
in any discussion of exchange and 
cooperation between the Americas. 


1. The Wall Chart is generous 
in size (27" x 41”) and in full 
color. It shows, in a most un- 
usual and easy-to-remember way, 
the principal commodities ex- 
changed between North and 
Latin America. You'll find this 
chart a valuable classroom piece 
in your Social Studies or Current 
Problems classes. 


2. The Student Manual, “A 
Two-Way Street Between the 
Americas”, tells the significant 
story of the exchange of goods 
and services, interchange of 
people and ideas, and coopera- 
tion on hemisphere problems. 8 
pages in 2 colors. 


Sweeping in scope and lively in 
style, the Manual gives the student 
a personal role in the drama of inter- 
American trade. A unique border of 
dates important to both continents 
makes a running commentary along 
the bottoms of the pages. Coffee is 
used as the practical example—be- 
cause it is the major commodity in 
inter-American trade. 


You will be interested to know that the 
Chart and Student Manual have been 
tested for “teachability” and both students 
and teachers were enthusiastic. 


in 2 colores 


27 


in full color 


We LL CHART= 


Mail this coupon for FREE sample of 
Wall Chart and Student Manual, “A Two-Way Street 
Between the Americas”. 


To: Educational Dept., Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 
Dept. S-3, 120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y¥. 


Name 


Position or Title 


Manuals as you need School Name and 
for your classes. 
You'll find quantity P. O. & Zone Fe 
your first samples. on an ewan en aren 
PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
El Salvador Guatemala Honduras Mexico Venezvelo 
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YOUR q—~ CHECK LIST AND OURS 


These are the objectives of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. We 
suggest that you check those that are important to your teaching 
program. SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES* can help you reach 
these objectives through the material they regularly publish. 


grades 6,7, 8 


To increase pride and faith in our American heritage, in 
American democracy, and in the freedoms that have made 
our nation great. 


To develop understanding of current affairs and encourage 
responsible participation in civic life. 


grades 8, 9, 10 


To help students acquire knowledge and skills in geography 
and history, government and economics. 


SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


To develop use of language skills for effective daily com- 
munication: speaking, reading, writing, listening. 


Scholastic 


To encourage good reading habits and an appreciation of 
the beauty and power of creative expression in all the arts. 


To develop respect for the dignity and worth of individuals 
and peoples of all lands, races, and creeds. 


To develop effective work habits and guide students in 
choosing the vocation for which they are best equipped. 


grades 10, 11, 12 


To convince students of the value of a good education for 
a successful and well-rounded life. 


To develop respect for productive work and inspire students 
to create goods and services for their fellow men. 


To help students learn to think straight and give consider- 
ation to the opinions of others. 


To promote desirable social attitudes and_ relationships 
within the family, the school, and the community. 


To develop mental and emotional maturity, to form desir- 
able traits of character and high moral standards. 


To encourage students to learn and practice sound health 
and nutrition habits. 


LJ 
oO 

LJ 
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ali high school levels 


ENGLISH CLASSES 


Litegany 
Write for free sample classroom sets of any or all C avaleae 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES* —instruments for 
better teaching and better learning at low cost. 


351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 


* SENIOR SCHOLAST!C, WORLD WEEK, JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, PRACTICAL ENGLISH, issued weekly; 
LITERARY CAVALCADE issued monthly. Teacher Edition (Scholastic Teacher) included with 


classroom subscriptions of 10 or more copies. 
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The Nati for the Teaching Profession 


APRIL 4, 1951 


ai Service Mag 
CONTENTS 
SECTION | 
Capsule News - 
Where Past Is Present 
We Can't Teach Everything, by Harold long 
Walt Whitman's Maxims for Teachers 

The Mexico Nobody Sees, by Madeline Miedema 
Dictionaries for Distinction, by Hardy Finch 

Travel Plus 

Faith in American Democracy, by w. Studebaker 

Study Outline = 


SECTION 

(Following Student Edition) 

Students Run WNAS, by Vernon McKown 25-T 
Which Playback? by William J. Temple ; _ 26-T 
Filmstrip Spring Sprouts, by Vera Falconer 
Tanglewood Invites “Music Educators in aon 
Book Bazacr Awards 41-1 
ABC's of a Good Teacher 42-1 
Drama Spot 42-7 
High School Radio Workshop _ 43-7 
Photos Your Friends Will Enjoy 45-T 
it's a Daisy ie 46-T 
New Films and Filmstrips 47-7 
47.7 


EXECUTIVE STAFF: Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher © 
Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-chief @ John W. Studeboker, Vice-Presi 
dent and Chairman of the Editoriol Board @ Jack K. Lippert, Executive 
Editor @ Mory Jane Dunton, Art Director @ Sarah McC. Gorman, 
Production Chief @ G. Herbert McCracken, Vice-President and Treas 
vrer @ Don Laymon, Vice-President and Director of Sales Promotion 
@ Agnes Laurino, Business Manoger 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER STAFF: William Dow Boutwell, Editor; Marie 
Kerkmann, Advertising Manager; Vero Folconer, Visuol Aids; Hardy 
Finch, English; Harold M. Long, Social Studies; William J. Temple, 
Audio-Visual Equipment; Nancy Foulkner, Radio; Morgaret E. McDonold, 
Travel 


Scholastic Teacher Monthly serves Scholastic Teacher Weekly (ond 
the teachers, supervisors, and od monthly) contains Weekly Lesson 
ministrators; supplies current in Plon and Tools for Tecchers 


formation and proct cal hints for 
Engl sh and sociol studies; pro 
vides a handy guide to books, 
radio, audio-visual materials, new 
instructional aids, school equip 
ment and travel opportunities 


Week'y and Monthly go free to 
teachers ordering classroom sub 
script ons for any of the Scholastic 
group of weekly classroom mogo 
zines, in quontities of 10 or more 
to one address 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
STUDENT EDITION TEACHER EDITION 
(weekly and monthly 
School Year Semester Annual orders only 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC $1.20 $.60 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 1.20 60 
WORLD WEEK 1.00 50 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 90 45 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Monthly, with any Scholostic weekly bound in, 
75 cents for one school year; $! for two school years. If order does not 
specify periodical desired, SENIOR SCHOLASIC will be sent 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, for high school English classes, is issued monthly 
eight times a yeor; single subscription price $1.00. Special low com 
bination rates (Literary Cavalcade and any Scholast.c weekly in quontities 
of five or more) available on request 


Published weekly, Sept. through May inclusive, except MMe 447 
during schoo! holidays and at mid-term. Entered as second- 

class matter at Post Office ot Dayton, Ohio, under Act of March 3, 1879 
Contents copyright, 1951, by Scholastic Corp. Office of publication, 
McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER, 351 Fourth Ave, New York 10, N. Y. 


Corner 


HIS is student theme reading 
month at Scholastic. Practically 
all editorial-staff members, including 
publisher M. R. Robinson, read thou 
Writing 
Awards. Our favorite line thus far appears in a radio script 


sands of manuscripts submitted for Scholastic 
(Mary gives Henry a broad wink). 

Finalist manuscripts will go to 44 distinguished judges 
Our roster of judges includes: Paul R. Mickelson, Associated 
Press news editor; novelists Jesse Stuart, Gladys Schmitt, 
Robert Penn Warren, Norman Katkov, and Jessamyn West; 
columnists Robert Ruark, Lowell Mellet, and Howard Bru 
baker; poets Robert P. T. Coffin, Winfield T. Scott, and 
Elias Lieberman; and many others who contribute their 
valuable time to youth, 


Bright sayings of college presidents—in this case Presi 
dent Hall of NBC's Halls of Ivy: 


education adds a wrinkle 


“Every new wrinkle in 
to the college president's brow.” 
He could say that for teachers, too. 


Our friends will find our wel- 
come mat at a new corner be- 
ginning this month. Note our 
new address: 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 

Scholastic’s editorial and gen- 
eral offices now occupy the en- 
tire fourth floor of a large office 
building on the east side of 
Fourth Ave., 25th and 
26th streets. Nearest subway stop, 


between 


10 
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“Schools are poorly designed when they produce persons 


23rd. Come to see us. 


with strong faith in freedom but without the means of 
defending that faith when it is subjected to intellectual 
attack.” So writes Dean Willard B, Spalding, University 
. Education, adding, “This lack 
of understanding is what Gen. Omar Bradley was referring 


of Illinois, in Progressive 


to when he said that soldiers under his command did not 
know what they were fighting for and that the Army had 
to do the work of the schools.” 

“lack of understanding” we nominate’ 
the new 25-cent Pocketbook anthology by Max J. Herzberg 
entitled This ls America 


As an antidote to 


4 warm glow of pride in our democracy filled us as we 
sampled This ls America. Here you will find Americans 
writing 


about themselves—statesmen, poets, short story 


writers, and biographers. Here are famous documents and 
the rare sidelight. Be sure to read “Corporal Danielson,” by 
Richard Ely Danielson 

Mr. Herzberg, for many years principal of Weequahic 
High School, Newark, N. J., chairmans the Teen Age Book 
Club selection committee. 


Herbert Morrison, once 
had London's classrooms placarded with the motto: “The 
teacher may be wrong. Think for yourselves.” 


England's new foreign minister, 
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FROM THE 400 ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
...all forceful, absorbing, authentic teaching tools 


WASHINGTON IRVING 


Conservation and Resources 
CONSERVATION OFf NATURAL 


EBF JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES FILMS 


REsOuRCcES 
SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE 
RESOURCES 
CONSUMPTION OF FOODS 
PRODUCTION OF FOODS 
DISTRIBUTION OF FOODS 
OF THE SOU 
THIS VITAL EARTH 
ARTERIES OF LIFE 
SEEDS OF DESTRUCTION 
THE FOREST Gaows 
THE FOREST PRODUCES 
FOREST CONSERVATION 
THE LIVING FOREST 
WES OF LIFE SERIES 
A Strend Breeks 
The Strand Grows 
WHEAT FARMER 
CORN FARMER 
TRUCK FARMER 
IRRIGATION FARMING 


American History 
| ROBERT CAVELIER, 
SIEUR DE LA SALLE 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
DANIEL BOONE 
AND CLARK 
JOHN FREMONT 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


STORY OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
JOHN MARSHALL 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
ANDREW JACKSON 
JOHN CALHOUN 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION 
COLONIAL EXPANSION 
WESTWARD MOVEMENT 
IMMIGRATION 
PACIFIC 
EARLY SETTLERS OF NEW E 
PLANTER OF COLONIAL VIRGINIA 
KENTUCKY PIONEERS 
FLATBOATMEN OF THE FRONTIER 
LIFE IN OLD LOUISIANA 
PIONEERS OF THE PLAINS 
DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNICATION 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


Problems of Democracy 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
DEMOCRACY 
DESPOTISM 
PUBLIC OPINION 
AIRPLANE CHANGES OUR 
WORLD MAP 
PROOUCTIVITY—KEY TO PLENTY 
BUILDING AMERICA’S HOUSES 
GROWTH OF CITIES 
DEFENDING THE CITY'S HEALTH 
WASTAGE OF HUMAN RESOURCES 
NAVAJO INDIANS 


PROPERTY TAXATION 
DISTRIBUTING AMERICA’S GOODS 
CITY WATER SUPPLY 
USING THE BANK 
WATER POWER 
ARTERIES OF THE CITY 


Commercial Geography 
NORTHEASTERN STATES 
SOUTHEASTERN STATES 

MIDDLE STATES 
FAR WESTERN STATES 
MARITIME PROVINCES OF CANADA 
INDUSTRIAL PROVINCES OF CANADA 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES OF CANADA 
PACIFIC CANADA 
LAND OF MEXICO 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
WEST INDIES 
COLOMBIA AND VENEZUELA 
BRITISH ISLES 
SCANDINAVIA 
IBERIAN PENINSULA 
AUSTRALIA 
ORANGE GROWER 
CATTLEMAN 
NEW ENGLAND FISHERMEN 
SHELL-FISHING 
MACHINE MAKER 
CHEMISTRY IN A CHANGING WORLD 
PETROLEUM 
GAS FOR HOME AND INDUSTRY 
OuR EARTH 
ANIMALS IN MODERN LIFE 


- 
young minds 
 €ome Give... 
| learn 
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j 
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DISTRIBUTING AMERICA’S GOODS | 
‘ 
, PROOUCTIVITY—KEY TO PLENTY | ; 
can put yoor trust in E87 for wer or af n 


FILMS FOR BETTER TEACHING | 
... all correlated with your school’s textbooks and courses of study 


People, Customs and Cultures 
BRAZIL 
ARGENTINA 
PERU 
CHILE 
PEOPLE OF MEXICO 
BACKWARD CIVILIZATION 
PEOPLE OF THE CONGO 
GIANT PEOPLE 
PEOPLE OF WESTERN CHINA 
PEOPLE OF HAWAII 
ESKIMOS 
CANALS OF ENGLAND 
JERUSALEM—THE HOLY CITY 
POMPEI! AND VESUVIUS 
ROME—THE CITY ETERNAL 
yYOuR VOICE 
PRINTING THROUGH THE AGES 
WRITING THROUGH THE AGES 
THE LOON’S NECKLACE 
STEPS OF THE BALLET 


Literature 
WASHINGTON IRVING 
JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
LOUISA MAY ALCOTT 


industrial Arts 
FURNITURE CRAFTSMAN 
MODERN LITHOGRAPHER 
ENGINE LATHE OPERATION 
STORY OF PRINTING 


© 121 teaching films you can choose 
with confidence, use with confidence in your 
classes on Social Studies! 


e Yes, here are the films you need to 

do your best job in Social Studies. Selected from 

the great EBFilms library —world’s finest 

library of sound classroom motion pictures—each of these EBFilms on 
Social Studies is correlated with your school’s textbooks and courses 
of study. Each is produced by educators for educators, designed 
precisely for your curriculum ...to help you reach young 

minds faster, hold them longer, teach them better. 


© For more than 22 years experienced 

teachers have turned first to EBF for authentic class- 
room motion pictures, for teaching films that 
really teach. Today the great majority of all films 
in use in America’s schools are time-tested, teacher- 
tested Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


Wilmette, 
Please send me tne following: 
Copies of Film Selection tor 
and Senior High School Social! Studies 
loting EBFilms with widely-used textbooks $1.00 
Elementary Grades 


— 
Senter thigh Soviet Pras $1.00 


Enclosed is my check 


THE LOON’S NECKLACE 


EVERY TEACHER WHO USES CLASSROOM 
FILMS SHOULD HAVE THIS VITAL BOOK 
ON EBFILM CORRELATIONS. 
iF YOUR SCHOOL DOES NOT HAVE ONE, 
USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER NOW! 


Schoo! purchase order 


i 
with these. 
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| BIRMINGHAM, “How To Teach With 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 
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FOR EASY READING 


RURAL SCHOOLS | 
STILL INFERIOR 


Survey Claims Students 


Get Impaired Education 


One out of tour students in 
rural areas gets a second-rate 
education, the other three re 


ceive poorer training than urban 

This com lusion comes 
NV. Y. Times six-month 
nation-wide survey 

Fach year 200,000 boys and 
girls end their schooling illiter- 
ate, 1,000,000 children annually 
attend school less than 60 days 
In all, 3,500,000 
receiving tmoaired education 

What's wrong? NEA, O. of E 
stioned 


children 
from a 


children are 


udvisors, and 


teachers give t rea 
Rural 
averaging 


college 


rural 


teachers 


poorly 


trained only two 


of 


betkbings are outmoded comrees 


years study; school 
and teacher 


double 


instruction 


nacdequate school 


shortages result in es 


‘ions and 
There have heen 
wents, but the 
hud One 
pert, is to give 
Rural 


cent 


improve 
still 


situation is 
solution, says the 
rural areas more 
get 


is 


hools only 


of total 


m education, city 


per 
spent schoo 
get the rest though the number 
t 


nearly equal 


rural and urban students is 


Pasadena Controversy 
What happened in Pasadena? 
Why did the school board which 


welcomed well - known Supt 
Willard Goslin call for his resig 
wtion two vears later? Is Mr 
Coslin «a victim af “enemies” of 
public schools? 

A full account of this affair 
will appear next month when 
Macmillan publishes W hat Hap 
ened in Pasadena, by David 


Hlulburd West Coast free lancer 


Htulburd, formerly with 
overed the 


later 


resigna 


' and conducted 


detailed mvestigation Max 
ville avs his hook will he one 
t the first case stuchies of a hot 

controversy ever written 


all kines will 


Pension pl ans 


he studied soon by the Twen 
tieth Century Fund nquiring 
nto “the econam problems of 


sn aging population 


Burma has launched compul 
cory edducatior \oeriment for 
children in Ka area 


Herbioek tn Washington Po 


“America’s No. | school headache 
ite lack of edeq chooth 
Certoon and statement both appear 
in new O. of E. booklet “Citizens 


N. Y. SALARIES MAY 
GO uP 


Moore ( has rec 
Dewey that 
for 


ommended to Gov 
salary schedules 
state and city teachers be raised 
$500 effective July 1 
Such increase would establish 
» $3.000 to $5,625 16-vear 
schedule for NYC 
$2700 to $5,010 
teachers in cities of 
Ooo 
tricts 
$4,100 
| be required in the 16 years 
Automatic 


teachers ' 
tow 


schedule 
over 

and for smaller school dis 
minimums of $2,000 


Twelve 


ind 
increments will 


annual increments 


should be increased from 5 to 
10, savs the Comm Prone 
tional increments should be 


reduced from 6 to and based 


on local, not state, standards 
The increases fall short of 
those recommended by NYC's 


Mever Comm. which asked for 


LATTIMORE SPEAKS 


After Balt: 
mare's City Council voted to ask 
the school board to ban Owen 
Lattimore target of Sen. Me 
Carthy, from speaking in Balt 


schools 


stormy debate 


more 

School commissioners refused 
Said their resolution, “We do 
mt agree that should 
shielded from all controver 


students 
bee 
sial personalities 

Far Eastern expert 
figured promine ntly in recent in 


Lattimore 


quirtes into charges of 
nism in the State Department 
His address at Baltimore Colle ge 
was delivered without incident 


commu 


OBJECT LESSON 


A flu epidemic left 
grammar school class- 
rooms half empty. Teach- 
er decided a talk on the 
dangers of exposure might 
help healthy ones stay 
healthy 

“I had a little brother,” 


she said, “just seven years 


old who took his new 
sled out in the snow 
caught pneumonia, and 


three days later died.” 
The classroom was si 
lent and teacher was sat- 
isfied that she had done 
her job well. But then a 
small voice was heard. 
“Where's his sled?” 


literacy Hurts Defense 


Senator Lister Hill (D., Ala.) 
told Congress lack of adequate 
schooling had cost the armed 
forces the equivalent of 14 di- 
visions in rejected men and that 
such a loss could spell the dif 
ference between victory or de- 
feat in war 

This fact points to the urgent 
need of improving educational 


ypportunity in all the states 
Such improvement, says Hill, 
should come through Federal 
sid 


Court Reviews 
Bible Readings 


N. J. Law Requiring tt 
May Be Unconstitutional 


The U. S. Supreme Court has 
agreed to pass on the constitu- 
tionality of daily Bible reading 
in New Jersey public schools. 

N. J. law requires the reading 
of at least five verses from the 
Old Testament each school day, 


| and permits, but does not re- 


quire, the recitation of the 
Lord's Prayer. 

The Bible is also required 
reading in Ala., Ark., Del., Fla., 
Ga., Idaho, Ky., Maine, Mass., 
Pa., Tenn., and D. C. Laws in 
Ind., Iowa, Kan., N. D., and 
Okla. permit Bible reading but 
do not require it. Other states 


| have Bible reading in schools 


but no laws concerning it one 
way or the other 

In 1948 the Supreme Court 
branded as unconstitutional a 
system of voluntary religious in- 
in Champaign, IIL, 
schools. The court said the rec- 
ord showed tax-supported pub- 
lic school property was used for 
teaching various religious doc- 
trines 

N. J. Supreme Court upheld 
N. |. Bible reading by saying 
that sectarian act was in- 
volved in N. J. as was in Ill 


struction 


The Draft, Teachers’ Nourse, ond Other Items 


The Senate's UMST bill draft- 
ing 
passed, but itll be awhile be- 
fore we know who is to 
drafted. The House is holding 
hearings and probably will not 
its bill until the end of 


he 


pass 
May 
Savs NEA: Average teachers 
spend 26.3 hours a week in di- 
rect class instruction, 12.3 hours 
in out-of-class instructional ac 
and 9.3 hours in extra 
curncular other related 
sctivities for total work-week of 


tivities 


and 


nearly 48 hours 
Linda Darnell will star in 
The Lady Pays Off,” a motion 


picture comedy about a young 


school teacher who decides her 
life is too sheltered and takes up 
with a big city gambler 

New booklet, “Safe Use of 
Electrical Equipment,” especial- 
ly for science teachers, is avail- 
ible from NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
St.. N.W.. Washington, D. C., 


at each 


1S-vear-olds has been | 


U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion announces urgent need for 
elementary teachers in Indian 
service at $3,100 a year. Ele- 
mentary school readers sent by 
Kansas school children through 
UNESCO have supplied 44,000 
Pakistani children. 

“Draw The Dream You Save 
For Treasury Department 
contest asking 4th- to 7th-grade 
pupils to draw what they most 
want parents to save for. Con- 


test ends April 23 NEA and 


is 


Am. Assn. for Adult Education 
will form new Association for 
workers in adult education at 


Columbus, Ohio, May 15. Ten- 
tative name: National Associa- 
tion of Adult Educators 
“Americas Voice in Theater 
History” is theme of 6th annual 
drama festival at Cortland, N. Y., 
State Teachers College, April 
26-28. High school, college, and 
community theatre groups may 
write Mary Noble Smith, direc- 
tor, if interested in attending. 
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WHAT’S 
INA 
PICTURE? 


FROM LIFE. JAN. 31. 1948 BY DAVID DOUGLAS CUNTAN 


Exciting new way to teach theme-writing! 


Instead of assigning one of the usual theme topics 
(My Vacation, An Exciting Storm I Remember)... 


. Suppose you showed this picture to your class 
and told them that it was an actual photograph, taken 
in 1949, of Turkish cavalrymen on maneuvers. 
Then suppose you asked: 

What does this picture mean to you? What do you 
see in it? What do you think is happening? How does 
it feel to be there in the snow? What sounds do you 
hear? Does the picture give you new ideas about the 
climate of Turkey . . . or the ways of waging war? Do 
you know why Turkish troops are important in the 
world sttuation today? 


Does the picture remind you of any famous battles 
of the past? Any incidents in our own history? Any 
stories you have read about heroes and their horses? 

Suppose you asked each student to take any ap- 
proach he wished, and write a theme about what 
the picture means to him. You would probably get 
one of the most interesting series of papers ever. 


LIFE 


... fo see life...to see the world 
eyewitness great events 


For this would be more than just an exercise in Eng- 
lish...it would be an experience in developing obser- 
vation, imagination, broader thinking. 


This picture is one of a special series, coverine all 
types of scenes and events, being published weekly 1a 
LIFE—to suggest to LIFE’s readers the wide variety 
of mental, emotional and spiritual experiences which 
pictures have the power to evoke. 


If you would like to receive, without charge, LIFE- 
size reprints of this series—plus complete classroom 
suggestions for theme-writing, two-minutes speeches, 
and vocabulary-building, send in the coupon below. 


Miss Jean Bargos, Educational Service, Room 10-10 
LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


I would like to receive (without cost) LIFE's “What's 
in a Picture’ series with suggestions for classroom use. 
Please send me reprints of pictures which have appeared 
to date—and future releases at regular intervals. 
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Cross-country Tour of Historical Restorations 


Kitchen ot Lee's Home. Stratford Hall 


School children stort Williamsburg tour 


NO STEP into America’s past, you 
need no complex time machine 
can drive venir own car 


time 


right into areas where 
still, More 


torn al communities preserved restored, 


seems to 


stand 


than two dozen his- 


or reconstructed to preserve the spirit 
of early 


the country 


times, are scattered throughout 
Let's start with New England, richest 
in such preservations. A replica of the 
first New England settlement at Salem 
provides the full flavor of 1630 life 
In this Pioneer Village stand bark-cov 
ered wigwams, thatched cottages, and 
and stocks. Moored at 
the edge of the Village is the Arbella, a 
full-size 17th century flagship 
Coming down to Sturbridge 


even the pillory 


Mass.., 
we move forward 150 or so vears from 
Plymouth’'s time to see re-enacted the 
cratts of the ISth century 
Old Sturbridge Village 

blacksmith. the miller, the 
dipper the maker, the 
at 


and 
Here at 
watch the 


arts 


vou 
candle cabinet 


weavers, and other their 


trades. You can take home their prod 
Wight's Mill 


Store, the tavern, and the print 


ucts, tow (,rist (rant s 


Genera! 
shop ire among the buildings around 
the Village ¢ 


ommon 

Catch a capsule view of colonial life 
at Storrowtown, which rises in West 
Springfield, Mass m the grounds of 
the Eastern States Exposition. Here 
vou ll find ‘ churc} lawver 


office 


and barn 


tavern, store, Cape Cod cottage 


Seafaring Exhibits 


For a taste the sea. visit 
Seape rt, a l7-mile stretch of land ten 
miles from New London, which has re 


of an old New 
England ship-building village. Here vou 
} 


captured the salty flavor 


ward the last of the 
Charles W 
mer merchant marine training ship, the 
Joseph Conrad. |} 


can old whaling 


ships. the Morgan, or a tor 


w background vou'll 
exhibit 
‘relics of the 
heads, 


wander through the museum 


buildings which display 


seafaring past —figure gear, 


whaling paraphernalia 
scrimshaw, a 


ship models, 
of books on the 
sea, marine paintings, and a rigging loft 
Cobbled streets of the Seaport lead you 
to six of the 


library 


buildings—the 
Seaman's ( hapel firehouse, bank, ship 


restored 


smith shop, spar shed, and school 
Typical of most all historical commu 

nity 

tional program of Mystic 


polic ‘ is the progressive educa 
Teachers and 
students are welcomed at all times. Ad 
vance literature will be sent on request 
Audio-visual material will help prepare 
visitors for the nautical treasures they 
will see. Films, slides, records are avail 
able at small or no charge. Write for 
the list 

Vermont, too, shares the historical 
spotlight, with the 18th century village 
currently arising in Shelburne. This 14 
acre “living museum,” whose country 
store is already stocked with 100-year- 
old dry goods, will be opened to the 
public next June. 

Weston, Vt., has revived its 115-vear 
old Vermont Country Store. Complete 
with central kerosene 
lamps, and coffee grinder, this old em 


wood-burnetr 


porium annually sends out an old-fash- 

ioned mai! order catalogue and actually 

fills requests 
Peacetul Deerfield, Mass.. 


scene ot a 


bloody Indian massacre in 1704, today 
has five restored buildings, including 
the Indian House and Bloody Brook 
Tavern 


Traveling westward we find history 
verv much alive in ¢ ooperstown, N. ¥ 
Best known for its 
housing the largest collection of farm 


Farmers Museum 
tools and farm household utensils itt the 
U. S.. this community also boasts “The 
Four Corners.” Here are the 
“« hool house 
office 


19th century village. More buildings are 


old coun 
and old 
cornerstones of the 


try store, smithy 


country law 


being developed 

New Castle, Del., six miles south of 
Wilmington, has preserved the charm 
of 17th, 18th, and 19th century archi- 
tecture in more than 30 stately homes 
and churches. 


— 
Old whaling ship anchored off Mystic Seaport 
| 
| 
st 
| 
Oxen add flaver to Sturbridge Village 
es 


Is Present 


BY MARGARET E. McDONALD 


As we go westward through Pennsyl 
vania, emphasis swings from pioneer 
life to early industry. lron-making in 
Pennsylvania back to the 18th 
century. Hopewell Village, near Birds- 
boro, preserves the Hopewell furnace 
that cast stoves and hollow ware used 
from 1770 through about 1845. Under 
National Park Service supervision, 
Hopewell’s 848 acres represent a sig- 
nificant phase of American growth. 

Ohio's first settlement, Schoenbrunn 
Village, has been reconstructed in trib- 
ute to the Moravian missionary who, 
with a band of Christian Indians, found- 
ed the village in 1772. The schoolhouse 
built there that year marked the begin 
ning of education in the state of Ohio 
A replica of this school, together with 
a church, trading post, and 13 cabins, 
present Schoenbrunn today just as it 
was 175 vears ago. 

Hop-skip next to Dearborn, Mich., to 
visit Greenfield Village. Together with 
the Edison Institute, this village was 
developed by Henry Ford to bring to- 
gether articles used or made in America 
from the days of the first settlers down 
to the present. Here you find small 
shops, where old trades still flourish 
the tintype studio, the shoe shop, the 
apothecary, and the cooper shop. Here 
are mills, schools, homes of such people 
as Stephen Foster and William Holmes 
McGuffey. Here are the famous work- 
shops and laboratory of Thomas Edison. 

In the museum are tremendous ex- 
hibits of early American arts, agricul- 
tural implements, vehicles, and steam- 
power engines 


dates 


Heading for southern Indiana we find 
Spring Mill Village, first brought to the 
attention of “restorers” through the dis- 
covery of a school of blind fish! Spring 
Mill, near Mitchell, now lives again with 
looms weaving, saw mills working, and 
the tolling bell announcing that the mill 
will grind corn. Here too are the cob- 
bler’s shop, hattery, tannery, lime-kiln, 
post office, and other village fixtures. 

Illinois has restored the town of New 
Salem, where Lincoln lived before he 


Kingston Cooper Shop at Greenfield Village 


moved to Springfield. Overlooking the 
Sangamon River valley, New Salem 
State Park now includes Rutledge Tav- 
ern, 13 cabins, and six shops. The 
Wagon Wheel Inn, a picturesque log 
restaurant, is open to visitors. The card 
ing mill operates by ox power. 

The Far West has had comparatively 
little time to restore its early settle- 
ments. Boom towns of the past are ghost 
towns of today. Central City, Nev.; 
Tombstone, Ariz.; Idaho City, Idaho; 
and Central City, Colo., are a few of 
the places where the “early West” may 
still be found. 

Heading back East we'll stop over in 
Little Rock to visit the Arkansas Terri- 
torial Capitol Restoration, where, in 
1835, the last territorial legislature met. 
Thirteen buildings from pre-statehood 
days have been restored. 


Old Virginia 

Virginia offers the best-known of all 
restorations Colonial Williamsburg 
Since 1927 more than 230 colonial 
buildings have been reconstructed and 
over 90 restored or repaired, under the 
auspices of John D. Rockefeller. 

Plus such famous exhibition buildings 
as the Capitol, the Public Gaol, the 
Magazine, and the craft shops, there are 
more than 60 acres of gardens, styled 
on 18th century lines. Special events 
daily keep Williamsburg bustling with 
activity. Symphonic dramas, musicals 
antique and garden forums, traditional 
holiday festivals will add to your enjoy 
ment of the city. 

Nearby historical sites of Jamestown 
and Yorktown battlefields add further 
interest to a Williamsburg visit. Near 
also is Stratford Hall, 1100-acre ances 
tral plantation home of the Lees, recre- 
ating rural life. Westward is Appomat- 
tox Court House. 

To make the most of a visit to these 
communities, drop a card to the direc 
tor. Most places, with advance notice, 
will admit educational groups without 
charge. Pre-visit reading will deepen 
your appreciation of America’s heritage. 


Council room in Arkansas’ restoration 


The old mill, Spring Mill State Park 
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HE dogmas of the quiet past are 

inadequate to the stormy present 
The occasion is pile d high with difh- 
culty, and we must rise with the occa 
ion As our case is new, so we must 
sink anew and act anew We must dis 
enthrall ourselves.— Abraham Lincoln 


Teachers of history frequently feel 
dismayed when 


textbook 


examining a new 
or a revision of an older one 
they discover that new chapters have 
been added to “bring the book up-to 
clate Seldom 
omitted To 


means 


are chapters or topics 
larger book 
information to be taught 
to students it means 
hook to be 


dose 


teachers a 
at least, a heavier 
carried—a more formidable 
of learning 
that the 


to parents it means 
schools expect to impart more 
knowledge within a curricular and time 
schedule that seemed already tull 
Time was when high school students 
might elect to devote one or two vears 
to the study of (1) European and/or 
2) modern world history. In addition 
everyone was expecte d to study Ameri 
can history for one year betore gradua 
Now we undertake to teach world 


history 


thom 
trom prehistoric to present, in 

And to traditional 
added 


Canadian 


American 
t 
Asiatic 


history we have segments 


Latin Amencan and 
history formerly largely ignored 
Yet social 


alone in understanding how all this has 


studies teachers are not 


sbout and why 


very ote who has 
stake in the outcome of the great che 
im! who does not?—has discov 
ered » thoroughly he must know 


history if he would understand “where 
we are and whither we are going 
But this is not all The nature of the 


student population in high schools has 
inged filled 
cents parents or w 

require a high 


( lasses are with stu 
} 


w wese future 


emp! vers school di 


ploma. Many of these students by na 
ture or qurture are not inclined toward 
reading and academic training. Slow 
leurners we « all therm As one te whet 


savs, thes expected to be “learned mort 
taught 

Lack of inclination to study, or out 
side employment, precludes homework 


by these students. They prefer to sub 


mit written work in pencil rather than 
in ink 


terest-spans 


Limited vocabularies, short in 


and inability to sustain a 


We Can't Teach Everything 


paragraph of more than three or four 
sentences characterize their efforts at 
self-expres.ion. Their stock answer is, 
“tell us what we have to know to pass.” 


What Shall We Teach? 


What ought a course of minimum es- 
sentials to include for such a group in 
say, grade ten? What does good citizen 
ship require? Shall we teach them how 
man learned to measure time? How he 
has persistently sought to fathom life 
after death? How he came to care for 
others and thus develop civilization? 
Should they learn the concepts of Greek 
and Roman citizenship? Or the organi 
zation of feudalism? The rise of nation 
alism? The quest for peace? 

Or should there be a new approach 
to teach what they “need to know” in 
terms of their expressed interests in get 
ting a job, obeying laws, and keeping 
up with the news? Explaining the pres- 


BY HAROLD M. LONG, Glew fom 


ent in terms of the past assumes that 
there is a reasonable knowledge of the 
present to begin with, which, in our 
complex world and for all students, is 
not always a dependable assumption. 

This, then, is the teacher's dilemma 
It calls for a bold new approach to 
thinking about the curriculum. Life ad- 
justment, core curriculum, work experi 
ence, new aids to learning are but a 
few of the remedies suggested. It re- 
quires the concerted efforts of all teach 
ers if we are to escape the slavery in 
which we find ourselves. 

If you would like to present some 
ideas for a start toward curriculum re- 
vision look at a filmstrip available from 
the College of Education, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit 1, Mich. It is called 
A Core Curriculum Class in Action—46 
frames, $3. It portrays very clearly the 
procedural steps by which a ninth grade 


Continued on page 35-T) 


Walt Whitman's 
Maxims for Teachers 


Walt Whitman taught only 
four vears but the chalk dust got into 
his veins life he re- 
i teacher as well as 
editor. For Brooklyn 
newspapers Walt Whitman wrote 122 
education. Florence B 
Freedman collec ts and analy 7es them 
in a new book, Walt Whitman Looks at 
the Schools, King’s Crown Press ($3.50) 
You will find progressive far 
thead rt his 


nuggets in Mirs 


school 


Throughout his 
garded himself as 
poet ind two 


articles on 


him i 


times. Among the many 
Freedman’s book is the 
good Maxims for 


School 


wray poet teacher s 


Te Al hers 


Be not hasty commend, or 


punish 


to reprove 


Be punctual 

Convince the scholars that you are their 
fnend 

Cultivate 
for truth and honesty 


in children a sacred regard 


govern your school 
of kindness 


Govern vourself 
Govern more by the law 
than by authority 

lesson have 
something to tell your scholars that is 


not in the book they study 


In connection with every 


Let the punishment be such as will af 
fect the mind more than the body 

Lead children to feel that they can pro 
mote the happiness of those around 
them 

In speaking to scholars, use the poten 
tial instead of the imperative mood 

Lead your scholars to act from principle 
rather than from feeling 

Let your government be firm, uniform, 
and impartial 

Never 


conceTning a holar 


make a contemptuous remark 

Let every lesson be attended with life 
and animation 

Teach a child ideas rather than words 

Teach children to govern themselves. 

Teach children to disappoint- 
ments, cheerfully 

The object of teachers should be to 
qualify minds for usefulness 


bear 


When your scholars fail of doing a duty, 
let your first inquiry be, if you your- 
self are not in the wrong. 
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designed ESPECIALLY FOR YOU! © 


Here are all the delightful details of 
your next vacation . . . a choice of 

6 Special Tours which offer you travel 
for sheer pleasure and relaxation, 

or a holiday which combines restful 
travel and educational features 


with credit advantages. 


CLIP TODAY 
FOR YOUR TRIP 


TOMORROW ! 


ALLIED TRAVEL INC. 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me your new travel folder “6 Special Tours.” | have 
indicated below the tour in which | am most interested, 
4 
5 
6 


“friendly ATI Travel Agent... by return mail! 1 am interested in travel for (] credit [] non-credit 
eee ee 


Wr | 
Z 
4 
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| SEND COUPON 
Our new, pocket-size travel folder will be 
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See 10 different 
Latin cultures 
SAVE 2 WAYS 


@ Everything favors your trip to South America 
this summer. You pay less to get there .. . air 
tour fares have been reduced as much as 154 
in addition to 10% round-trip discount. You 
pay less for food and hote! rooms because of 
current low rates of exchange 

Explore Peru, Land of the Incas, in 16 days 
Tour covering round trip by 4-engine planes, 
meals en route, superb hotels, local sightsee- 
ing trips, only $475 from Miami. 

Fly down to Rio! 16-day inclusive tour only 
$725 from New York. 

Circle South America in 40 days. Fly down 
the West Coast from Miami. Return home by 
way of the East Coast to New York—inclusive 
tour only $933. 

Itineraries for educators and students can be 
arranged to fit your time, taste. and purse. Call 
your Travel Agent or the +c arest office of Pan 
American World Airwa): 


"S1 is the 400th year for San Marcos, oldest university in the New Lunching ovtdoors, overlooking the magnificent harbor, 
World. $175 Summer Course, July 2—August 16, includes room, is a favorite custom in Rio de Janeiro. Be sure to swim at 
board, tuition, excursions in and around Lima, certificates for U. S. world-famous Copacabana Beach and take the scenic ride 
college credits. Normal air fares apply. by cable car up Sugar Loaf. 


PANAGRA.wi PAN AMERICAN 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


Spend your vacation in = = 
| 
— 
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The Mexico Nobody Sees 


Off the Highway to a Locked Mountain Village 
By MADELINE MIEDEMA, Oxnord (Colif.) Union High School 


F | LOOKED at the steep mountain 
road ahead, I was inclined to shut 
my eyes quickly, for | had never seen 
a road ascend a mountain at a forty-five 
degree angle. If I looked back, I saw 
the driver's assistant running behind our 
truck with a rock to place under a rear 
wheel when the engine stalled. I found 
it best to occupy myself by talking to 
the other passengers, people of the hill 
villages who were returning from mar- 
ket, or to view the scenery—tender green 
corn fields dark pine 
forests in the foreground and the whole 
valley of Oaxaca in the blue distance. 
We were beginning a journey in the 
sierras east of Oaxaca, Mexico. 

The new Pan-American Highway 
from E] Paso to San Cristobal was well 
traveled this past summer by cars from 
all over the United States, but few of 
the passengers in those cars leave the 
highway to visit pueblos reached only 
by horseback. If they had, they would 
have glimpsed a world where thousand- 
year-old customs still exist, where lan- 
guages used before the Conquest are 
the common tongue, and oo the 
kindness of the people is unfailing. 

My friend and I left our automobile 
in Oaxaca and took a six-day trip to Yala- 
lag, a pueblo whose inhabitants are de- 
scribed as “cerrado” or, literally speak- 
ing, “locked up” in the mountains. Such 
a trip is entirely feasible for anyone who 
enjoys riding horseback on mountain 
trails and visiting remote villages. We 
hired a guide, Sefior Luis Mejia of the 
Museum of Oaxaca. The cost of the trip 
is not great. Twenty to 30 pesos a day 
paid for food and horse for one person, 
and as for hotels—I'm coming to that. 

The truck came to the end of the 
road at Llano Grande. While we ate 
lunch of chicken soup, rice, and coffee, 
our fellow travelers unloaded their pan- 
niers and began attaching tump lines to 
them. We reverted to the most ancient 
means of transportation, the backs of 
men. 

Since there were no horses, our 
friends invited us to walk with them to 
San Pedro Caxonos, only “a few hours 
on foot,” they said. What started as a 
pleasant afternoon walk through pine 
forests turned out to be a 15-mile hike 
over mountain paths which soon be- 
came slippery as rain began to fall. The 
cargadores stretched small bamboo mats 


carved out of 


over themselves and their loads and 
plunged ahead. Even darkness didn’t 
slow them up. Three friends from the 
truck stayed behind to show us the way 
in the blackness. 


Schoolhouse Our Hotel 


When we arrived in San Pedro 
Caxonos, our guide led us straight to 
the town hall, a whitewashed room 
where several men of the village were 
gathered. Luis made a speech to the 
mayor saying that we were two teachers 
who were traveling through the country 
to become acquainted with it. No one 
ever seemed surprised to find us wan- 
dering around the hills even at nine 
o'clock at night after Luis had thus ex- 
plained. The mayor immediately re- 
quested a woman to prepare supper 
for us 

The meal was served in the school- 
room. The schoolhouse seems by com- 
mon consent to be considered the proper 
lodging for tourists in pueblos too small 
for hotels. No bed ever felt as good as 
that schoolroom table on which I spread 
my warm, dry bedroll. 

The next morning the sun was shining, 
and Luis managed to round up three 
horses. Our friends of San Pedro said 
we had a short trip of only three hours 
ahead of us. Eight hours later we ar- 
rived in Yalalag! 

Luis said that the mayor would see 
us the following day and that two new 
schoolrooms had been set aside for our 
use. Thev contained some fine tables for 
beds! We protested that certainly in a 
town of 2,500 population there must be 
a few, beds for tourists. Luis replied that 
not only did most of the population 
sleep on boards stretched across wooden 
horses, but that it was safer in the 
schoolroom. The mayor designated a 
young man of the village to act as our 
guard at night. I'm sure we were in no 


aword for this jour- 
ney into Mexico's 
blue yonder. 


Author ready for roughing it. 


danger in Yalalag, but it was remark- 
able that people whom we had not yet 
seen were taking no chances with our 
safety 


Wear Ancient Costumes 


The next day was the weekly market 
day. Early in the morning the streets 
filled with people carrying heavy baskets 
on their backs. The market was in full 
swing by the time we had finished 
breakfast in the one-room adobe house 
of Dofia Natividad, Sellers of peaches, 
oranges, meat, frijoles, huaraches, and 
rebozos had taken their customary 
places. Red chilis were being weighed 
in primitive scales, two gourds sus- 
pended from a stick. Counterweights 
were old Spanish brass weights such as 
I have seen used only in the remote 
parts of Peru. The transactions were 
carried on in the Zapotec language, 
since only a fifth of the population of 
Yalalag speaks Spanish. 

Yalalag is one of the few places in 
Mexico where the women still wear the 
ancient costume. The main article of 
apparel is the huipil, which looks like a 
long loose sack with slits for the arms 
and head. It is made of fine white mate- 
rial and kept spotlessly clean. It is deco 
rated across the breast with braids of 
blue, red, green, or yellow silk threads. 

People whom we observed with most 
interest in the market were the Mixes. 
They were never conquered by the 
Spaniards but retreated to the mountain 
fastnesses and remain’there to this day, 
coming down only to trade. Life must 
be hard in the highlands, for the men 
wore clothes which had been patched 
and repatched. 

We returned by a more northern 
route—two days on horseback and an- 
other by bus—down the sierras into the 
valley of Oaxaca. 
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Scholastic, 
For travel pluck and oon teacher 
odventure we vote 
| our $25 April story 
TRAVEL STORY 
AWARD 
° 


IR many vears we felt that the 
| who did outstanding 

work in English should be recog 
nized by the school in some way. After 
athletes, musical organization 
science award winners, and 
many letters, medals, 
and plaques, we decided to do some 
thing about the situation. Now, in our 
school, we give awards to students who 
distinguish themselves in English. Stu 
committees of 
English each group repre 
senting one vear of our six-vear high 
also “let 


seeing 
members 


others receive 


dents are chosen by 


teachers 


school. Our main prizes are 
We give dictionaries 

A new inexpensive dictionary, which 
might be used as an award or gift for 
graduate or any other stu 
Thorndike- Barnhart Com- 
Dictionary, just published 
| by Doubleday and Company (list 
prices, $2.75 regular; thumb-indexed, 
$3.25; flexible cover, indexed, $3.75) 
It has over 80.000 entries, 10,000 use- 
ful explanatory phrases, over 700 pic 
antonyms, 


ters.” 


the June 
dent 
pre he 


is the 


tures, 5,000 synonvms and 
word ori 
letter 


and 


many notes on correct usage 


vins, and special sections on 


writing, punctuation 
This dictionary is 


indicate 


grammar 
proofreading one 
of the first to 
we American im origin 
; Mathews of the Unive 
2 Press of A Dictionary of Amer 


icaniems, to be published later this vear 


which words 
Mitford M 
sity of Chicago 


was responsible for this feature. Proofs 
of A Dictionary of Americanisms have 
q been av tilable for use by the TBCD 

The dictionary tollows the simpli 
Pronunciations, using the “schwa” 
to indicate unaccented vowel sounds 
This symbol an inverted ¢, eliminates 
her use f as many as eight diacritical 
marks. It is the sound of @ in about 
) taken, ¢ in pencil o in lemon, and 
ous. The schwa is used a great 


sy ikers to sy ik 


hy weocding the over 


1) 
naries that also 


might 
gift s classroom 


1950) Merriam-Webster 


( Dictwmary (G. & Mer 

om $3.$6.50. list) and the Amer 
( Dut Harper & 
Hrothers st price, $6 with thumb in 


dex, $5 without indes We hose the 
ACD tor our English 


An abrichae 1 ectition the 


awards last June 


ACD, 


BY HARDY FINCH 


Greenwich (Conn) S 


DICTIONARIES 


for Distinction 


The American High School Dictionary 
(Oxford Book Co., $1.50 net) is now 
available. Edited by Jess Stein, manag- 
ing editor of the ACD, this classroom 
dictionary has features of the original 
volume. It does contain 35 pages of 
exercises on the use of the dictionary, 
prepared by capable Maxwell Nurn- 
berg. head of English at Abraham 
Lincoln High School, New York City, 
and author of What's the Good Word. 


ALL FOR ENGLISH 


Shakespeare Is Fun 

We were skeptical when we first saw 
Percy MacKaye’s tetralogy, The Mys- 
tery of Hamlet or What We Will, four 
plays dealing with what happened dur- 
ing the 30 years before the events of 
Shakespeare's Hamlet. As we read the 
first play, The Ghost of Elsinore, we 
were fascinated by its rich poetic imag 
ery and its genuine feeling for the 
Shakespearean tradition. Our  skepti- 
cism is gone. We really enjoved the 
new MacKayve book and recommend it 
Bond Wheelright Co., Dept. ST, 145 
East 63rd St.. New York 21, N. Y., 
$6.50) 

Our wish to know more about Shake 
speare’s Macheth has been fulfilled by 
1 new volume, The Royal Play of Mac- 


heth, by Henry N. Paul (Macmillan, 
$6). It brings together what every stu- 
dent and teacher want to know about 
the play—when, why, and how it was 
written by Shakespeare. Speaking of 
Macheth, the Orson Welles film of 
Macheth is now being released for 


theatre showings. Although it does have 


Shaping plans for English Council convention in Cincinnati next fall— 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, sec., poet Robert P. T. Coffin, pres. Paul Farmer. 


a few weak scenes, it is, all in all, a 
good production, one worth seeing. 


Study Guide to Cyrano de Bergerac 


An attractive guide to the film, Cy- 
rano de Bergerac, edited by Ruth M 
Goldstein, film chairman, New York 
City Assn. of Teachers of English, and 
Howard Kohn II, is now available in 
classroom sets of 30, free upon request 
from Educational Department, Cyrano 
de Bergerac, 729 Seventh Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. Also free filmstrip, stills 
for bulletin boards, and a music pam 
phlet. 

If you didn’t see our article in the 
February, 1951, English Journal on 
“The Motion Picture Club: An Activity 
for the Classroom,” you may obtain a 
reprint by sending us a self-addressed. 
stamped envelope. 


Student Vocabularies—How Large? 


The average high school senior in the 
United States has a larger vocabulary 
than William Shakespeare used in all 
of his published writings. Thus reports 
Robert E. Seashore and Mrs. Carol G 
Bell in the February, 1951, Your Child's 
World, published by The Book House 
tor Children. 

According to Dr. Seashore and Mrs 
Bell, “the average high school senior 
has a total vocabulary of approximate), 
$0,000 words, made up of about 46, 
500 basic words and an estimated 35, 
500 derived They point 
that “various scholars who have counted 
the number of different words used by 
great writers in all of their published 
works, have found the total number 

(Continued on page 32-T) 
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Youll be rested 
when arriving in 
COLORADOS 


mounilain-land 
on Seam tners 


* CITY OF DENVER™ 


"CITY OF ST.LOUIS” 


for free Colorado booklet. 
Beoutifully illustrated. 


@ Start your Colorado vacation 
relaxed and refreshed... free 
from driving fatigue. Rest as 
you ride. 


It's just overnight to Denver from 
Chicago—or St. Lovis—on the 
Streamliners; also fine service 


looking across Bear Lake toward Longs Peok 


from Pacific Coast. Spacious 
Pulimans offer complete com- 
fort. For travel economy ...rest- 
ful reclining Coach seats. And, 
as always, Union Pacific's 
“meals that appeal” are cour- 
teously, deftly served in attrac- 
tive dining cars. 


Ask your ticket or travel agent to 
route you “by Union Pacific’ — 
west or east, to Colorado. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 437, Omahe 2, Nebraska 
Please send free Colorado booklet. 


City. 


State 


Also send information about All-Expense Vacation Tours () 


Wf student stote oge and special 


aterial will be enclosed 


St lous. Denver 
4 
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UNION 
RAILROAD 
1 
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“PAMPERED RIGHT TO LAKE LOUISE by Canadian 


Pacitic train service — splendid food, wide 


berths, ar conditioning. Happy as honeymooners 
at friendly Chateau Lake Louise (open June 9 

to Sept.t 1)... the jade-green lake and frosty 
peaks are glorious! Enjoyed hotel refinements 
glassed-in pool, continental cuisine 

Neat, to the beautiful Banff Springs at Banff 

for mile-high views and chair-lift ride 


Magnificent service—that’s Canadian Pacific!” 


FOR RAIL FARES, (hres Lakes trips, Alaska 
cruises and trans-Pacific air service, see 


your local agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 
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RAVEL plus. That is what is of- 
fered in nine Scholastic-sponsored 


programs Travel plus 
credit in four university-conducted field 


summer 


courses, Travel plus experienced con- 


ductors and special advantages for edu- 


cators and students tn 
Write for details 
First, there are four field 
lit.° 


five other pro 
grams 
courses 


offered for university cree 


1. Origins of New England: 1620-1520 


In two weeks vou will visit places 
lives: Plymouth, Salem, 


Boston, Concord and then 


where histor 
Lexington 
cross the green hills to Peterborough, 
ind Deerfield. Also Mystic 
sailing ship marine museum 
Two days at Old Sturbridge Village, 
the Williamsburg of New England. Bos- 
ton University offers this field course. 
Conducted by Prot. Franklin C. Roberts, 
school of June 25-July 7. 
$45. All 
hotel and meals—$165 


Bennington 
Conn 


education 


Three credit hours expense 


travel 


2. The Caribbean 


Three week flying field course em- 
bracing five major islands: six davs in 
Puerto Rico; then stops at the Virgin 
Islands with its Danish heritage; Santo 
Domingo, earliest center of Spanish 
culture; Haiti, the New World's only 
Negro republic, Jamaica, center of Brit- 
ish culture; final week in Cuba, based 
in Havana, capital of the Caribbean 
Svracuse University offers “America 
and the Caribbean,” as field course con- 
ducted by Professor Donald Bishop of 
the political science department. Carib 
bean waters keep the temperature 
equable throughout summer. Universi 
ties of Puerto Rico and Havana will 
welcome tour group members. All travel 
by major airlines with departures from 
N. Y. and Miami, Ju 25-Jy 14. Three 
credit hours—$51. All-expense travel in- 
cluding plane fare, hotels, meals, and 
charter bus on islands—$680., approx 


3. Contemporary Drama in Europe 


Opportunity for Americans to witness 
Tran drama features offered in connec- 
tion with British Festival in London 
Stratford, and elsewhere. Group will 
leaders in theatre Later tour 
will attend theatre festivals 
in Salzburg, Venice, and Edinburgh. 
Also Paris is Prof. Sawyer 
Falk, head of the dramatic department 
at Syracuse University and president of 


meet 


memibe Ts 


Conductor 


*Travel arrangements for programs 1-6 
through Allied Travel, Inc. Consult nearest 
agency. See list p. 14-T, March 7 Scholastic 
Teacher, 


*xkeconomy 
xcollege credit 
xexpert guidance 


xspecial advantages 


the National Theatre Conference. Dr. 
Falk is now in Europe making plans for 
the group. July 20-Sept. 2. Six credit 
hours—three for Contemporary Drama 
in Britain, three for Contemporary 
Drama on the Continent—$102. All ex 
pense travel including steamer, hotels, 
tickets for certain plays, trains, ete.— 
$1,100 approx 


4. Art History in Europe—Renaissance 
to Modern 


Field course in art history conducted 
by Professor Frederick Haucke, head of 
art history, Syracuse University. Oppor- 
tunity to trace the rise and trends in 
art in famous buildings and museums 
of Europe: London, Bruges, Ghent, The 
Hague, Amsterdam, Paris, Venice, Ve- 
rona, Padua, Ferrara, Florence, Rome, 
etc. Lv.: July 4—Return Aug. 16. Three 
credit hours—$51. Thirty days tn Eu- 
rope. All expense travel including 


steamer, hotels, trains—$980., 


5. Valley of Mexico 


Two weeks of travel on the cool up- 
land plateau of the Valley of Mexico. 
City tour of Mexico City including 
Chapultepec Park, the University, fa- 
Rivera murals, etc. Gardens of 
Xochimilco. Motor to Cuernavaca, city 
of the sun, and Taxco, city of 
smiths. On to Acapulco, the popular 
Pacific resort village. After a day of 
leisure and swimming, group returns to 
Mexico City. Inspection of 3,000-year 
old Pyramids, Arrive Mexico City, July 
9, leave July 22. $202 in Mexico. Total 
price supplied on reqyest 


mous 


silver- 


6. California—Northwest—National 
Parks 


Three week circle tour from Chicago 
to all the famous places you have read 
about:—Grand Canyon via the Santa Fe 
R. R., and on to Los Angeles and Holly- 
wood; San Diego with a dip into Mexi- 
co, up the San Joaquin Valley to match- 
less Yosemite for an overnight stay. 


Menkmeyer Press Photo Service 


Venice and its famous canals are on 
itineraries of three study tours. 


Then by coach over the high Sierras to 
Mono and Crater Lake, Reno, West to 
San with its many satisfac 
tions—Fisherman’s Wharf, Golden Gate 
Bridge, Muir Woods, Top of the Mark, 
University of California campus at 
Berkeley. Portland and Seattle, motor 
stage to Mt. Ranier Park. Over Cascades 
to Yellowstone National Park and its 
famous geysers; out through Silver Gate 
Lodge to Northern Pacific R. R. for 
return to Chicago. Conductor, experi 
enced Scholastic Magazines representa- 
tives. Lv. Chicago, June 24, return 
July 15. All expense tour, $468-$563 
depending on Pullman accommodations, 
Transportation tax not included. 


Francisco 


Three More in Europe 
Scholastic Tours offered through 
United States Travel Agency, Inc. Each 
of these three programs will combine 
sight-seeing with opportunities to meet 
leaders and teachers; familiarize tour 


Continued on page 39-T) 
Scholastic Travel Service 
351 Fourth Ave., 

New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send folders on Scholastic-sponsored 
tours and field courses checked below: 


1. Origins of New England (Boston 
U.) 


2. Caribbean (Sy uv) 
3 


. Contemporary Drama in Europe 
(Syracuse U.) 
4. Art History in Europe (Syracuse 
. Valley of Mexico 
. California—National Parks 
. Britain, Holland and Scandinavia 
. Heart of Evrope and Britain 
. South and Central Europe 
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Who invented bread? What was their amazing 
discovery? How did they contribute to. . . 


Your Dai 


ly Bread 


A dramatic story of its history 


1. BREAD IS INVENTED 


low would you like to be offered 
A piece of bread as flat as a panne ake 
and as brittle as a shingle? 

You wouldnt like it! But up stil 
the Egyptians started making thei: 
bread, about the vear 2000 B.C... it 
was the custom in manv lands to 
simply grind up wheat, mix it with 
water, then cook it on a heated, flat 

ne until it was hard! 

some reason, which history 
explain the be 
making their bread about the 
e do today dis 
covered that when thev let thei 
dough sit out in the sun for awhile 


it would pull up to more 
double its ¢ 
In breadmaking today 


ulded to the dough 


than 
wiginal size! 

veaust ts 
As the veast 
chemically to work on the 
sugar, found naturally in wheat 


fermentation begins. The sugar be 


By GEORGE JARVIS 


comes alcohol and carbonic acid 
The aleohol manages to escape, but 
the carbonic acid becomes carbon 
dioxide, a gas, which forms tiny bub 
bles in the dough. When the dough 
is baked 


perma nt 


these bubbles become 
a mass of air po kets 
throughout the bread 

Phe Egyptians used similar meth 
ods, but in a much cruder wav. Yet 
is the Their 
about the 


sh up and size of our muffins. Later 


thre prin iple sanme 


loaves” otf bread were 


they made their loaves bigger and 


longer. and sometimes they sprin 


kled poppy seed on their dough be 
fore baking it. The result was like 
the Vienna bread we eat today 

OM all the contributions the Egyvp 
tians gave to civilization, without a 
doubt, one of the most important 
was their invention of a light and 
good-tasting bread which was a def- 
inite improvement over unleavened 


wheat meal cooked on a hot rock! 


NEXT MONTH: Bread 
and the first oven that baked it 
Bread through the ages has been the 


Staff of Life 


centuries old 


Baking as a protession is 

And today, penny for 
penny, enriched bread provides more 
of the things our bodies need — more 


generously —than any other food 


This vear, 1951, is the 10th Anni- 
versary of enriched bread, and the en- 
richment program has been hailed by 
leading doctors, scientists and nutri 
tionists as one of the most significant 
contributions to better health in our 
generation. Because bread is our most 
important food, the Bakers of America 
ire presenting its dramatic background 
in a series of historical sketches for vour 


lassroom tise 


ENRICHED BREAD 


© 1951, Amencon Bokers Associetion — Chicoge 
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Faith 


Regardless of 
variations in the 
phrasing of state 
ments of the dem 
ocratic faith, the 
inculeation of the 

faith itself must be a controlling pur 
pose in the conduct of this country’s 
educational enterprise. In the present 
critical world situation, we must make 
that purpose central and dominating in 
the curriculum of our schools and col 
leges. We must place among the first 
of all educational objectives the de 
velopment of a better understanding 
of and a more zealous dedication to the 
defense and implementation of | this 
democratic faith. 

People have a right to insist that our 
schools do an even better job in pre- 
paring young people to understand the 
values at stake in the present struggle 
between democracy and communisin 
That implies the development of a 
greater and more widespread genuine 
zeal for American among 
our youth. Education in a democracy 
must unequivocally be education for 
democracy. 


democracy 


There are those who will object to 
the inculeation of a democratic faith 
because of their misgivings concerning 
the term “faith” itself. To them “faith’ 
connotes a slavish attachment to dog 
mas foisted on the immature and un 
critical by the mature and sophisticated 
They seem to fear that the inculcation 
of any faith, even faith in democracy, 
will stifle or hinder intellectual inde 
pendence and self reliance 

But such objections to the inculca 
tion of a faith, and especially to the 
inculeation of a democratic faith, fail 
to take into agcount the role of faith 
in every individual's lite. They fail to 
recognize that every individual, wills 
nilly, acquires some faith or other. And 
they seem to ignore the character of the 
democratic faith itself with its insist 
ence on freedom for the mind. Some 
folks are still bemused by a question 
much debated about a decade ago 
Should the schools indoctrinate? And if 
so, for what should they indoctrinate? 
Should the schools pass on to immature 
young people the dogmas of their eld 
ers? 

It may be argued that “to indoctri- 
nate for democracy” is a contradiction 
in terms; that the word “teach” means 
much more than imposing on the pas- 
sive or uncritical learner any teacher's 
pet ideas. All this is a perfectly enjoy- 
able exercise in semantics. But the hard 


in American 


truth remains that voung Americans 
must and do manage somehow to come 
by some common body 
cerning truth, 
esty, duty 


of ideals con 
hon 
and all the other ingredients 
that constitute the spiritual and oul 
tural heritage of Western civilization. 
How better than by 
from some trusted source? 


goodness, justice, 


absorbing them 
And. in the 
main, isn’t that the way our young peo- 
ple come by these ideals? 

doubt, a 
virtue—up to a point. The point where 
it ceases to be a virtue is the point at 
which the individual finds it necessary 
to “make up his mind,” that is, to take 
some position on the basis of reasoned 
conviction and to act on that convic 
tion. To have integrity the individual 
cannot merely be a weathervane turn 
ing briskly with every doctrinal wind 
that blows. He must possess key loyal 
ties and key convictions which can 
serve as a basis of judgment and a 
standard of action. In this age of pow- 
erful, conflicting propagandas, it is 
doubly important that the school help 
youth to the possession of a firm core 


Open-mindedness is, no 


fine Stree 
in 
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Democracy 


of democratic convictions and ideals as 
standards by which to weigh rival 
claims. Failure to do so will make 
youth the prey of the most insistent! 
propagandist, however implausible or 
subversive, who can win youth's at- 
tention 

Obviously, a democratic faith must 
have its roots in the soil of habit; it 
must be given positive expression in 
the life of the school, in the context 
of shared study and play, cooperative 
planning and execution of projects, stu- 
dent participation in school govern 
ment, and the whole range of student 
activities. Obviously also, a democratic 
faith must be clarified both by study 
and discussion and by the application 
of faith in the judgment of events, in 
stitutions, and public policies and pro 
grams. Scholastic magazines provide 
constant practice in the exercise of such 


judgment. 
} Chairman, Editorial Board 


Scholastic Magazines 
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SURE TO SEE: 
CAMADIAN INTERNATIONAL 
TORONTO, MAY JUNE — 


TRADE FAIR, 


MA]IOMAL EXHIBITION, 
|, AUG. 24%%—SEPT. 


When school’s out—it's time for 
travel to Ontario! So make your 

plans early—and come along 

to the land of fun and sun. 
You'll fill your days with exciting 
sport on beach, golf course, bridle 
path ... and your nights dancing 
under the twinkling stars. This 
year, enjoy your holiday in a 
setting of fun and romance — 
in Ontario! Mail this coupon 
today for your free literature and 


ONTARIO TRAVEL 


r 
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TORONTO 2, ONTARIO. 
ther Please send me free guide mep end 


SPECIAL. festivities will headlight the 


anniversary program this vear 


Fredenck Schaefer glowingly described 
Marcos 


* program, at the first university to 
birthdays 
ittending 


Sightseeing evemng lectures con 


assist you in finding living accom 


J 


os University. Peru. Reader 


summer session 
Scholastic Teacher This 


should be well 
and history 


all included in the 
of $105. School 


activities 


course tee 


Visit your travel agent 
Learn how inexpensive a trip 
to Europe really can be! 


Now is the time to see your travel agent and find out 
how inexpensive a trip to Europe can be, whether you go 
now or in the unhurried, uncrowded “Thrift Season.” 

Tap Europe's cultural wealth. Join in the pleasures to 
be found in its fascinating cities and quaint villages. Enjoy 
the close neighborhood of its nations, where customs, tra- 
ditions, cuisines change in a matter of a few miles. 

As you visit among the people you will receive lasting 
impressions of European life. Whether you go simply as a 
tourist to travel casually about Europe, or go with a pur- 
pose — you will return home to your friends and pupils 
wiser, happier and richer in delightful memories 

See your travel agent at once. Have him plan a “Thrift 
Season” trip for you. when rates are lowest and accommo- 
dations easy to obtain. And because of economies avail- 
able during the “Thrift Season” he will be able to include 
several countnes im your itinerary 


European Travel Commission 
for turther information, write each country in which interested. 
Address: National Tourist Office of (name of country). 
Bex 1247, Grand Central Ste., New York 17,N.Y. 
Eighteen countries joined together to further friendship 
and progress through travel 


AUSTRIA BELGIUM DENMARK FRANCE « GERMANY GREAT BRITAIN 
GREECE ICELAND IRELAND ITALY « LUXEMBOURG MONACO 
NETHERLANDS - NORWAY - PORTUGAL - SWEDEN - SWITZERLAND - TURKEY 


# the University 


maxdations, which run about $60-$70 a 
month 


Good courses in Spanish, history of 
Peruvian culture, Peruvian archaeology, 


Transportation problems are simpli 
fied with Pan-American Grace 
direct fights from Miami 


Airways 


coast to New York. Cost under $1,000. 


Southern Climes 


If it's pure pleasure you're after, 
South America can be yours on three 
special tours, also arranged by Panagra 
Airways 

A 16-day tour will lead you all 
through Peru, land of the Incas. Meals, 
hotels, sightseeing, and flight fare from 
Miami included in $475 price. 

Another 16-day inclusive tour flies 
you to Rio from New York for $725. 

A longer, 31-day tour circles South 
America. Flying down the West Coast 
from Miami, tour comes up the east 


Need Help for. . . 


a European trip? The European Travel 
Commission has representatives of 15 
countries to answer your questions. 
Check coupon on page 46-T. 


New Type Workshop 


A traveling workshop stressing visits 
to industry makes its bow this vear at 
Texas State College for Women. Co- 
educational, the tour is 
planned for teachers and graduate stu 


especially 


dents—with credit allowed 

On the three-week schedule, tour bus 
will stop at research laboratories, paper 
and steel mills, a coal mine, glass fac 
tory, food processing and other plants. 
Special conferences are planned with 
science and education leaders 

There'll be fun, too, as the group 
leaves Denton, Texas, on its northbound 
way to the capital and New York—and 
then south again 

Total cost for tuition, rooms, and 
transportation is $145. Write Wayne 
Taylor, Box 2777, TSCW Station, Den- 
ton, Texas, for further details. 


More Travel Award Winners 


Congratulations to the fifteen honor 


able mention winners in Scholastic 


Teacher's Travel Story contest! Norway 
—Olga Achtenhagen, Plainfield, N. J.. 
Egypt—Frances N. Glendale, Calif.; 
Ernest Corrado, Schenectady 


Continued on page 40-T) 


Europe 


| Summer school students relax under 
| Canadian skies at Banff Fine Arts School. 
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Teaching Aids for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Water for Dry Land— 
A film-text article (pp. 7, 8, 9) 


Spotlight on America— 
Night Run (p. 11) 


American Folklore—Battle of 
Boonesborough (p. 15) 
Double Bubble—Rhymes of 
America’s children (p. 18) 
Vote Here! (pp. 13, 14) 
History of Old Travel— 
A play (pp. 12, 13, 14) 


Concepts Developed 
in Theme Article and Film 


People who live in dry regions are 
chiefly concerned with obtaining an 
adequate water supply. Men's depend- 
ence on water is emphasized in contrasts 
between life at oases and in surround- 
ing desert wastes. Gigantic irrigation 
projects show how the problem of water 
supply has been met in the southwest. 
Water for the region is channeled from 
the Rocky Mountains watershed through 
the Colorado River and its tributaries. 
Great dams in the rivers store water. 
Water released from dams furnishes the 
people’s water supply, water for irriga- 
tion, and generates electricity. Irriga- 
tion of southern valleys has transformed 
them into excellent farmlands. The 
abundance of low-cost electric power 
has brought about extensive develop- 
ment of large cities and industries. 

“Water for Dry Land” is based on 
the sound motion picture, “Water for 
Dry Land—(U. S. A.—The Southwest)” 
of “The Earth and Its Peoples” series 
(United World Films). 


Aims for the Pupil 


1. To understand the fundamental 
importance of water in the lives of peo- 
ple everywhere. 

2. To see how modern science has 
developed the ancient idea of bringing 
water to dry land. 

3. To learn how great dams furnish 
power for generating electricity. 

4. To discover the relationship be- 
tween the harnessing of great rivers and 
an extensive development of agricul- 
ture and industry in our southwest. 

5. To contrast the effects of floods 
with the results obtained by building 
dams. 

6. To gain 
study materials. 

7. To make art functional in the de- 
velopment of a social studies project. 


practice in organizing 


8. To gain training in the basic skills 
of writing, reading, and speaking. 

9. To develop an expanding vocabu- 
lary. 


Water for Dry Land 


Procedure 


I. Read the theme article silently and 
view the film. 

Il. In rough pencil sketches give 
your conception of the following word 
pictures presented by the article— 

1. Mountain ranges towering 
low, dry valleys 

2. Winds from the Pacific forced up 
the mountainsides 

3. Barren desert lands and oases 

4. Lake Mead 

5. Huge concrete wall of 
Dam 

6. Big pipes 
power houses 

7. Electric generators 

8. High-tension wires 

9. Map section: S. Calif., Ariz., Nev. 

10. City lights and industrial devel- 
opments 

11. Jets of water at foot of dam 

12. Water flowing from faucet 

13. Sprinkler playing over garden 

14. Fire hose playing over burning 
house 

15. Canals across the desert 

16. Water tunnels under mountains 

17. All-American Canal feeding Im- 
perial Valley 

18. Design a plaque to honor the en- 
gineering skill of men who put the 
Colorado River to work in the service 
of humanity. 

III. Volunteer for two or more of the 
picture topics and develop them in 
crayon or show card paint. 

IV. From the conversation of Connie 
Hawkes and her father and sister ar- 
range a series of comments to accom- 
pany a showing of the pictures made 
by the class. 


overt 


Hoover 


leading down into 


Folklore Program 


For that community gathering 
For your school assembly 
For a PTA meeting 


To the Program Planners 


Foreign students from the nearby 
university are interested in various as- 
pects of American life—in plowing with 
tractors, rural electrification, irrigation 
methods, manufacturing. They want to 
know about American home customs, 
too, and about such things as the games 
and songs and nonsense rhymes of 
America’s children. The following ar- 


rangement of the Junior Scholastic ar- 
ticle on page 18 could serve as part of 
the entertainment your PTA might plan 
for a group of such visitors or for new- 
comers to your neighborhood. Use the 
script as written, or let it serve to stim- 
ulate the creation of a program built 
out of folk material gathered from your 
region of the country. In either case, op- 
portunity should be given for an ex- 
change of memories of old rhymes of 
the sort described, so that guests, young 
and old, may participate in the talk 
about the folklore of childhood. 


THE PROGRAM 


Narrator: American folklore is full 
of tall tales about such wonder workers 
as Johnny Appleseed, who dreamed a 
great dream of American orchards and 
who scattered millions of appleseeds 
across this land; Paul Bunyan, the 
mighty lumberjack; Sacajawea, the 
Shoshone Indian girl who helped to 
guide the Lewis and Clark expedition 
across the Rockies; Pecos Bill the great- 
est cowboy ever; Old Stormalong who 
sailed the seven seas in the days of the 
Yankee Clipper ships; and John Henry 
who died with his hammer in his hand 
trying to beat a double-jointed steam 
drill. But there is another sort of folk- 
lore which has always belonged to the 
girls and boys of America. It consists of 
jingles for rope-jumping, stories with no 
end to them, ball-bouncing rhymes, and 
various tongue twisters. Nobody knows 
where all the rhymes and sayings came 
from in the first place. All we know is 
how they're passed on. At school and at 
play children learn them from each 
other; older brothers and sisters pass 
them on to younger ones; parents and 
grandparents tell about the riddle 
rhymes and counting-out jingles they 
used to recite at play. One way or an- 
other this folklore is kept alive by each 
generation of young people. 


Tongue Twisters 


Narrator: Maybe you already know 
some of these tongue twisters, and you 
probably know some others, too. (pick- 
ing up a placard from a table and plac- 
ing it on an easel) She sells sea shells 
by the seashore. How fast can you say 
that? 

(The Narrator leads the listeners in 
repeating this line. Several other tongue 
twisters (p. 18) which have been let- 
tered on posters are placed on the easel 
in turn and everyone tries to say them.) 


Endless Stories 
Narrator: Another thing that has 
been a part of the folk fun of America 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: April 11 


Theme Article: The Spanish Plateau 

World Friendship Series: We Live in 
M sdridl 

Short Story; One Throw 

American Folklore: Jean Lafitte 

Health and Nutrition: How's Your 


Health? 
April 18 
Theme Article: Indo-China 
American Folklore: Astor Fur Trader 


is the story that has no end. Like this 
Joe has to tell 

Joe: It was a dark and stormy night. 
Some [ndians, sitting around the camp 
fire “Chief, tell us 
a story.” So their chief rose and said, 
“It was a dark and stormy night. Some 
Indians 
said to their chief 

Nannatron: Helen and John will show 


said to their chief 


sitting around the campfire, 
(and so on) 


how another endless story goes 

Heten. Pete and Repeat were walk 
ing down the street. Suddenly Pete 
went away. Who was left? 

Joun. Repeat 

Heten: Pete and Repeat were walk 
ing down the street. Suddenly Pete 
went away. Who was left? 

Joun: said Repeat 

Heten: Pete and Repeat were walk 
ng (and so on) 


Jump-Rope Jingles 


Nannaron There many kinds of 


are 

jingles which are chanted by girls 
RL 

Rope turners and a rope jumper 
lemonstrate chymes selected from the 
uticle or contributed by the group 

Nannaron: Sore jump-rope jingles 
ive also link rhymes. Notice the wavy 
lines start with the last word in the line 
hefore. (Recites “Il went downtown to 


ve Mrs. Brown.”) 
Add other 


ite the audience to contribute jingles 
they remember, Don't forget hall 
mcing thymes and spelling rhymes 

Mississippi. Potatoes 


Riddle Rhymes 


VARNA TON hk ire white idl 
it Recites hast 
Rai d fs in 
che 
Counting-out Rhymes 
N are t unt 
ive r tay t 
ki sfratt a 
roup of yl yer 
All around the butter dish, 
Ome, two, three, (ete.) 


Monkey, monkey, bottle of pop! 
On which monkey do we stop? (etc.) 
The program could be brought to a 
close by counting out for a game in 
which a large group or the entire party 
participates. For example 
finds out the first name of the persons 
at his right and at his left. [T stands in 
the center, points to any player, and 
says “Right! Bumpity-Bump-Bump,” or 
Left! Bumpity-Bump-Bump.” The per- 
son called upon must give the first name 


Each person 


of the player on his right or left before 
IT finishes saying “Bumpity-Bump 
Bump” or he becomes IT 


Battle of Boonesborough 


On a map trace out the Wilderness 
Road, the trail Daniel Boone blazed 
over the Cumberland Gap to Kentucky. 
On a poster make a historic marker for 
Boonesborough, listing such facts as its 
founding as early 1775 and Ken- 
tucky’s admission to the Union in 1792. 

Material for the Junior Scholastic 
folklore series has been suggested by 
the folklore and legends map from Liv- 
ing in Our America, a History for Young 
Citizens, by Quillen and Krug, recently 
published by Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany 


History of Old Travel 


Here we have a history story skillfully 
told in a play written by Dick Harlan 
and Barry Elkin of West Lafavette (In 
High School. The dia- 
and full of 
humor, and the element of fantasy is 
well handled. The play pre- 
sented either with two chairs for props 
a bare stage or with a setting de 
modern railway 


as 


diana) Junior 


logue is rich in content 


can be 


on 
signed to represent a 


car 
Vote Here 

Should we use the atom bomb? 
Should 18-vear-olds have the right to 


vote? Are you in tavor of speeding up 
the high school course? Turn to pages 
13, 14 and find you can vote 


m these questions 


Night Run 
Night Run 
prlece for the plas 
oa Travel.” Using 
mutke 


so that its contents are presente d 


mut how 


provides a program 
Hist wy 
Nar 


in arrangement of the 


the device 
rator’s role 


irticl 


bey three plavers the Narrator, Comduc 
tor Milton Ent und Reporter Tony 
Simon 
Science Project 

Alter re ibout “how to 
m Venus” the class might plan in some 
letail their own trip to this far-away 


planet It would be advisable to start 


with a little additional research on the 
conditions which the travelers would 
find on Venus. Class members who are 
interested in science fiction could de- 
scribe the space ship, give some esti- 
mate of the number of passengers it 
could carry, how it should be fitted out 
for the 146-day trip. Bearing in mind 
that even for such a long trip passen- 
gers must keep personal equipment to 
a minimum, class members should also 
list what they will take with them. 

A written account of the trip would 
provide correlation between English 
and science, 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. Hoover Dam holds back the water 
of what big river? (Colorado River) 

2. Through what U. S. region does 
this river flow? (The Southwest) 

3. Name three things that man has 
done with this water. (Controlled floods, 
irrigated farmlands, created hydro-elec- 
tric power, piped water to cities) 

4. Indians attacked pioneers who set- 
tled at Boonesborough. This settlement 
was in a wilderness which is now part 
of what state? (Kentucky) 

5. The Twentieth Century Limited is 
a streamlined passenger train belonging 
to what railroad? (New York Central) 

6. Name the state which is having a 
“cotton rush” and where farmers are 
cutting down on fruit and vegetable 
crops. (California) 

7. What European city is celebrating 
its 2,.000th birthday this vear? (Paris) 

8. A Senate committee has been 
traveling around the country investigat- 
ing crime in the U. S. Name the senator 
who heads the committee. (Estes Ke- 
fauver or Kefauver) 


9. Name the third largest city in 
North America. (Mexico City) 
10. Another series of U. S. atomic 


tests will be held on Eniwetok Atoll. In 
what ocean is Eniwetok? ( Pacific) 


Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 23 


ACROSS: 1I-raccoon; 8-isolate; 9-sin; 11- 
waste: 12-hog; 13-died; 15-Sr 16- 
ad; 17-by: 19-Poe; 20-my; 2l-caw; 24-B.C 
26-lve; 27 29-0'¢ 32-use; 33- 

aid -resents 
DOWN I-ringed; 2-a 4-clad; 5- 
asis - 


Answers to How Am ! Doing?, p. 10 
I THE WORK OF THE RIVER: 4; 1; 2 
ior D); Dior C A 


( Rocky Mountains; G 
Imperia quare All-American Canal 

iL A TRIP THROUGH THE SOUTHWEST 
1-F. 3-1 

ill. LEARNING NEW LABELS: A. 1-is a 


water 


good place for desert avelers to get 
2 found in a power plant, 3-carry elec- 
tricity; 4-carries water: 5-depends on water 


power. B. a-3 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page 25-T 


23-we re 24-blame 25-cages 27-seer 28- 

( 


shee! {See 
it used te be called 


Soulder 
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No CQ This Week 
Use your “How Am I Doing?” score | 
on your CQ chart. 


NOW...A PEN TO 


“SO SMOOTH it almost writes by itself!” 


You'll write more clearly and easily with a better 
int—and there’s no better point than you get in 
aterman’s 1951 Crusader: 


PRECISION MADE 
HAND-CRAFTED 


kt. Gold 


Your choice of 9 different types of point. One of 
them writes your way. Each one is ground smooth 
as a lens, by expert craftsmen. No wonder you 
write better with a Waterman’s point! TRY the 
one made for YOU, and enjoy better writing! 


Waterman's 5 


IN STANDARD OR “TAPERITE” MODELS 


The only Ball Pen mais 
Willing to Prove itself a 
In your Honda 


30 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Congratulations co the winners of the Scholastic Writing 
Young (Uritind a= Awards, sponsored by L. EB. Waterman Company. See the 
May 23 issue of this magazine for prize announcement. 
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U_N. forces have pushed Commu- 
ist troops out of South Korea 

As we go to press, U. N. troops are 
within gunshot of the 38th Parallel. 
lhe Communists have retreated be- 
vond the Parallel and South Korean 
patrols are making short stabs into 
enemy territory 

Ceneral MacArthur says that he is 
ready to meet the Chinese Commu- 
nist commander to arrange an end to 
the fighting. The Chinese have not 
auswered 

The general says the Chinese Com- 
imunists cannot turn out enough guns 
ind supplies to win the war. He has 
directed the U. N. Forces to cross the 
Sth Parallel again into Communist 
North Korea 

The Parallel runs roughly across 
the center of the Korean peninsula 
The land on either side of the Paral- 
lel is barren and flat and hard to de- 
fend. But farther north, near the 
9th Parallel, the peninsula narrows 
down and is easier to defend 

General MacArthur has hinted 
that U.N. forces soon may advance 
to this narrow waist 

\ surprise attack by thousands of 
U_S. paratroopers helped speed up 
the U.N. advance to the 38th Paral- 
lel. The paratroopers landed behind 
the enemy, about 22 miles northwest 
of Seoul 

Soon after, U. N. tank and infantry 
units joined the paratroopers and 
drove back the enemy 


UNICEF Distributes Shoes 
To 800,000 Italian Children 


More than 800,000 barefoot boys 
and girls of Italy have received new 
shoes through the United Nations 
during the last year 

The were distributed to 
needy families by the U. N. Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund 
(UNICEF). U.N. member nations 
contribute money to the fund 

UNICEF and Italy worked as 
partners. UNICEF supplied the 
leather, and Italian workers made 
the shoes. Many other Italian chil- 
dren still need shoes 


she 


Tiace, four-month-old puma, gets ready 
to ride in family car. Training wild 
animals is hobby of his master, Frank 
Quenqui of New Orleans. Quenqui 
brought Tiace from Bogota, Colombia, 


took Bongo to Copenhagen for pet show. 


\ 
\ 
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Auriol First President 
Of France to Visit U.S. 


For the first time, a president of 
France has set foot on U.S. soil. He 
is President Vincent Auriol, 67, who 
arrived in the U.S. last week on a 
good-will visit. 

President Truman said, “The U. S. 
looks forward with great pleasure to 
this visit. France and the United 
States have a long history of friend- 
ship. The ties between the two coun- 
tries have never been closer than 
they are now.” 

Mr. Auriol has held many posts in 
the French government. 

In 1940 Nazi Germany conquered 
France. The French parliament 
voted to give power to Marshal Pe- 
tain’s government, which was backed 
by the Nazis. A handful of members 
voted against this. Auriol was one. 
He was arrested immediately. 

After a year in prison he was re- 
turned home. He escaped to the 
mountains, joined the underground, 
grew a beard, and disguised himself. 

One Sunday in October, 1943, 
Auriol and two friends were listen- 
ing to a British Broadcasting Com- 
pany program. A message came for 
them. © announcer said: “The 
bloodhound is howling. There will 
be two of us to hear the bloodhound 
howling.” 


That night two British planes 
landed nearby and whisked away 
Auriol and 12 other leaders. Auriol 
joined the French government -in- 
exile. 

After the war Auriol helped set up 
the government of France. He was 


elected president in 1947. 
Argentine Editor Flees 
Country to Uruguay 


The editor of La Prensa has fled 
Argentina to escape arrest. Dr. Al- 
berto Gainza Paz mysteriously dis- 
appeared while police searched for 
him. He turned up at his mother's 
ranch in neighboring Uruguay. 

La Prensa, Argentina's most inde- 
pendent newspaper, was shut down 
by the government earlier this year. 
(See last week's Junior Scholastic. ) 

Dr. Paz said closing the paper vio- 
lated Argentina’s constitution and its 
guarantee of a free press. “Press free- 
dom,” he said, “is the right of the 
people—to read the newspaper of 
their choice.” 


Other news from Argentina con- 
cerns atomic energy. 

President Peron says his country 
has found a new way to produce 
atomic energy—without using urani- 
um. U.S. scientists doubt this story. 


J 
Communists Driven Nice (?) Pussy, Pussy, Pussy 
Out of South Korea 
- 
dee 
6 +4 
AY 
as four-week-old cub. In photo at 
right, Miss Birtha Rysgarrd strolls 
with pet tiger, three-year-old Bongo. a. a : 
Miss Rysgarrd, of Jutland, Denmark, 
Wide World photos 
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Senators Expose 
Nation-wide Crime 


Are big-time criminals safe from 
arrest? Do gangsters control some 
police and politicians in our big 
cities? Is there a nation-wide organi- 
zation of crime? 

For a year a special Senate com- 
mittee has been looking for answers 
to those questions. Senator Estes 
Kefauver of Tennessee heads the 
committee. It has visited many large 
U. S. cities and called in underworld 
characters. It has also questioned 
policemen and city officials. 

The public hearings were the 
“show -of-the-year” on television. 
America got a face-to-face look at the 
crime problem. 

The committee has not made its 
final report. But here are some of the 
things it has pointed “out: 

In many cities there are groups of 
criminals, called syndicates. Some- 
times they run regular businesses— 
truck fleets, hotels, etc. They also 
have a hand in such crimes as drug 
peddling. But their main concern is 
gambling. About $20,000,000,000 is 
gambled every year. 

Some gambling is lawful; it de- 
pends on state laws. Most forms of 
gambling are against the law. 

Often a syndicate controls the 
gambling in a city. Its trigger-men 
and hoodlums are ready to beat up 
or kill the crook who tries to run his 
racket outside the syndicate. Some 
syndicates have interests in distant 

ities and states. 


WHY NOT JAIL THEM? 

Why don’t the police throw syn- 
dicate members in jail? 

Because, says the committee, the 
syndicates use their vast wealth to 
“buy off” police and politicians. Top 
criminals live in the best part of 


town, make friends with important: 


people, give money to certain can- 
didates running for office. 

What the committee reports has 
not been proved in court. It is opin- 
ion formed after hearing witnesses. 

The committee has found only a 
handful of police and city officials to 
be in league with criminals. But the 
danger is that the criminals’ power 
will grow. 

What can be done? 

The Kefauver committee will no 
doubt suggest new Federal laws. 
There will be greater efforts to en- 


force the laws we already have. 
(Some communities have been stirred 
to action and are cleaning up.) 

Some criminals may be caught for 
breaking income tax laws by not re- 
porting their illegal incomes. Others 
may face court action for lying on 
the witness stand. 

The problems raised by the Kefau- 
ver investigation demand a thought- 
ful study by all Americans. 


Big ‘‘Cotton Rush’’ 
Hits California 


A “cotton rush” is on in California. 

Californians are buying up acres 
of land all across the state to plant 
cotton. Not only farmers have joined 
the cotton rush—but also doctors, 
lawyers, clerks, plumbers, mechanics, 
and others. 

“People walk into our office and 
before they even say hello they ask 
us if we can sell them a good piece 
of land,” explained a real estate man. 

What is the reason for the cotton 
rush? 

A cotton shortage in the U. S. has 
pushed cotton prices up to the high- 
est level in nearly 100 years. Cotton 
now sells for about 45 cents a pound, 
five times as much as before World 
War II. And California's soil pro- 
duces three times as much cotton per 
acre as most states. 

Real estate men say California 
will have 1,250,000 acres planted to 
cotton this year. Last year the state 
planted 583,000 acres. 


Wide phote 
Special guest at Paris's 2,000th birthday party is this ancient steam automobile 
(note boiler and smoke-stack in rear). The car, built in 1875, was brought from 
@ museum and passengers, in costumes of the 1870's, went out for a drive. 


Officials say the cotton rush will 
cut down the nation’s food supply. 
To make room for the cotton, farmers 
are not planting as many fruits and 
vegetables as they did last year. 


Paris Celebrates 
2,000th Birthday 


Paris is starting to celebrate its 
2,000th birthday this month. And the 
birthday party will last half a year! 

City officials have invited 2,000 of 
the oldest citizens in Paris to a great 
feast on April 8. The elders will share 
a huge birthday cake with 2,000 
candles. School children will cut up 
and serve the cake. 

During the rest of April there will 
be song festivals and concerts in 
Paris. Throughout May there will be 
“flowered-balcony” contests in all 
parts of the city. 

In the summer Paris will be the 
scene of many pageants, street 
dances, parties, operas, art exhibits, 
fairs, games, and costume balls. 

Paris is Europe's oldest capital ex- 
cept for Rome, Italy, and Athens, 
Greece. In 53 B. C., Julius Caesar set 
up military headquarters in Paris for 
his Roman army. 

At that time Paris was just a cluster 
of fishermen’s huts on a little island 
in the Seine River. A tribe of river- 
men, called Parisii, lived there. They 
had moved over to the island to get 
away from the fierce beasts of neigh- 
boring forests. 

Paris now has 3,000,000 people. 
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Best Truck Driver 


Johnny Castner in his cab. 


Shown above is the truck driver of 
the year—Johnny Castner, 34, of Port- 
land, Oregon. Johnny has not had an 
accident in 12 years. He drives a 36- 
ton Diesel truck and trailer 

Last year Johnny drove Junior 
Scholastic’s Spotlight-on-America re- 
porter from Eugene to Medford, 
Oregon 

Johnny is also a champion “roadeo” 
driver in the truck and trailer class. 
A roadeo is a contest to test the skill 
of truck drivers. They also must pass 
a written test on safe driving and 
first aid 

The American Trucking Associa- 
tion selected Johnny as driver of the 
year. He has received a trophy and 
prizes. Johnny and his wife will also 
vet an expense-paid trip to Wash- 
ington, D. C. and New York City. 


Third Largest City 

Mexico City, capital of Mexico, is 
the third largest city on the North 
American continent. It has a popula- 
tion of 2,223,709, according to 1950 
census reports. New York City ranks 
first with a population of 7,835,099 
Chicago is second with a population 
of 3,606,456 


How Many Horses? 
How many horses are there in the 
U. §.? 


Fewer than 2,000,000, answers the 
Department of Agriculture, and the 
number is dwindling rapidly 

The peak in the number of horses 
was 21,430,000, reached in 1915. 


Science News®®:: 


146 Days to Venus 

Want to ride a space ship bound 
for Venus one day? 

A U. S. scientist says such a trip 
would be possible. He is John M. 
Wuerth of the North American Avia- 
tion Company. But first, he says, sci- 
entists would have to develop a 
space ship that can break away from 
earth at 25,000 miles an hour. 

“That's the speed the space ship 
would need to escape the pull of 
earth's gravity,” he explains. 

The trip would take 146 days. 
Venus is about 67,000,000 miles from 
the sun; the earth is about 93,000,000 
miles from the sun. That's a differ- 
ence of 26,000,000 miles. But, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wuerth, you'd have 
to travel about 200,000,000 miles 
before your space ship could land on 
Venus as it races around the sun 

Now hop aboard for this imaginary 
trip to Venus: 

Your space ship takes off at twi- 
light—when the atmosphere is less 
dense. Your powerful rockets quick- 
ly get the ship zooming along at 
25,000 miles an hour. 

Soon the ship is more than 2,000 
miles from earth and you cut off your 
rocket power. Now your ship whizzes 
along in space like a little planet it- 
self, It is moving around the sun in 
an orbit, or path, of its own. 

From this point on you “coast” in 
your orbit while Venus whizzes in 
her own orbit around the sun. You 
travel 200,000,000 miles—or half way 
around the sun—before your path 
cuts across that of Venus. Then you 
turn on your rockets in reverse to 
make an easy landing. 


New Wheat Blight 


Swift as storm winds, a new kind 
of rust swept over wheat fields from 
Texas to Pennsylvania last summer. 
The Department of Agriculture has 
just reported that 10,000,000 bushels 
of durum wheat, used for spaghetti, 
were destroyed. Other kinds of 
wheat suffered, too. 

Ever since wheat farming first be- 
gan, some wheat crops have been 
blighted by a fungus called “rust.” A 
fungus is a simple plant without a 
stem, leaves, or flowers. It cannot 
make its own food and lives on other 
plants or animals. Rust robs wheat 
of nourishment and destroys it. 


In the 1930s U. S. scientists bred 
varieties of rustproof wheat that kept 
our wheat fields free of the fungus. 
That's one big reason for the huge 
U. S. wheat crops of recent years. 

U. S. scientists are now at work 
trying to find ways of protecting 
wheat crops against the new kind of 
rust. In California's Imperial Valley 
they are working with 12 acres of 
experimental wheat plants. The sci- 
entists hope to develop super-rust- 
proof strains of wheat. 


New Atomic Tests 


Which building materials stand up 
best under atomic blasts? What kinds 
of construction stand up best? 

To find answers to these questions, 
the United States has planned an- 
other series of atomic tests on Eni- 
wetok Atoll in the Pacific Ocean. 
Scientists wil] measure the effects of 
atomic blasts on buildings. The re- 
sults will be used in designing atomic 
bomb shelters and other buildings. 

As we went to press, the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission had 
hinted that the tests may already be 


under way. 


Japan Builds Dairying 

Japan has started a plan to add 
more milk and other dairy products 
to the diet of its people. At present 
they eat mostly fish and rice. 

The government is encouraging 
farmers to make their farms more 
modern. It is supplying farmers with 
machinery from the U. S. 

In the U. S., with its modern dairy 
machinery, only two farmhands are 
needed to take care of 100 cows. In 
Japan, 30 farmhands are needed for 
the same work. 

Japan plans to buy hundreds of 
bulls from the U. S. to improve the 
breed of its 113,000 cows. It also 
plans to cross milk cows with draft 
cattle—to get an animal that can 
produce milk and also work. 


Tiny TV Camera 

A “walkie-peekie” portable televi- 
sion camera has been developed by 
U. S. scientists. The new camera, 
with a built-in microphone, is the 
size of a loaf of bread. It sends both 
voice and picture signals for about 
a mile or two. It is operated by dry 
batteries. 
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JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
and United World Films present 


Water for 
Dry Land 


A FILM-STORY based on the sound 
motion picture “Water for Dry Land 
(U. S. A.—The Southwest)” 


The southwestern United States is a land of moun- 
tains, valleys, deserts, and farmlands. 

Throughout southern California, southern Nevada, 
and western Arizona, mountain ranges tower over low, 
dry valleys. These mountains, running from north to 
south, rob the valleys of rain. 

Winds blowing inland from the Pacific Ocean first hit 
the high mountain peaks. The winds are cooled and 
lose some of their- moisture as they are forced up the 
mountainsides. Then there is rain or snow in the moun- 
tains. 

The winds have little moisture left as they blow east- 
ward over the valleys. So seldom does rain fall in some 
parts of southern California that the land is a barren 
desert for hundreds of miles. In those places it is so hot 
and dry that most kinds of trees and plants cannot grow. 

In the Southwest, the widest stretches of bare, dry 
land are the huge Mojave and Colorado deserts. Often 
no water can be found for long distances, and travelers 
who cross the deserts must carry some with them. 

A few places in the deserts do have fresh water, sup- 
plied by springs or wells. Such a place is called an oasis. 
Here plants can grow and people can live in spite of 
the great heat. A small town may grow up at an oasis, 
where travelers can get fuel and fresh supplies of drink- 
ing water. 

Usually the land outside an oasis is barren and dry. 
But there are some valleys in the desert area where fer- 
tile farmlands stretch for miles. Many of these fields are 
irrigated by the Colorado River. This big, long river 
supplies water for large areas of dry land in the South- 
west. The people depend on it for life-giving water. 


® Means word is defined on page 16 
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Map for Junior Scholastic by Bre Mizerek 

mighty Colorado River are harnessed at Hoover 
to work for man—producing electricity and irrigating 
series of smaller dams farther on help in this work. 


light and power to homes and industries in part of the U. S. 


‘ HY, it’s tremendous! You can’t see the end of it!” 
exclaimed Connie Hawkes. 

Her father laughed. “You could hardly expect to,” he 
said. “This reservoir is 115 miles long.” 

“Reservoir?” asked Sally, Connie’s younger sister. “It 
looks like a lake to me.” 

“It's both, Sally,” answered Mr. Hawkes. “This is Lake 
Mead, the largest man-made lake in the world. It's the 
reservoir of Hoover Dam, which we're headed for right 
now. 

The girls and their father, who is an electrical engi- 
neer, were driving through Arizona, on their way home 
to Los Angeles. At the border of Arizona and Nevada 
they had come to Hoover Dam. 

“Now you can see the dam,” Mr. Hawkes pointed out. 
“Let's park the car and walk out on that concrete plat- 
form so you'll have a better view. 

“This huge concrete wall of the dam holds back the 
waters of the Colorado River,” Mr. Hawkes explained. 

“Why hold back the river?” asked Connie. “Isn't the 
water needed?” 

“That's just why the water is held back—” said her 
father, “so that we'll have it to use as we need it. There 
are hundreds of miles of dry desert land here in our 
southwestern states. But in this same region we also 
have the big Colorado River, which carries an immense 
supply of water. 

“Hundreds of mountain streams, bringing water 
down from the Rocky Mountains, flow into the Colo- 
rado. The river is at its crest* in early summer, when 
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Connie, Sally, ond their father look down at 


mountain snows melt. For years the Colorado River 
overflowed its banks when warm weather arrived. These 
floods caused great damage, and they wasted precious 
water. To prevent them dams have been built in the 
Southwest.” 

“So Hoover Dam helps save water which drains down 
from the Rocky Mountains?” put in Connie 

“That's right, Connie,” said Mr. Hawkes. “Hoover 
Dam is a fine example of the way man controls water 
and puts it to good use.” 

“Well, just what is the water used for, Dad?” 


Water for Power 


“The power plant down there in the dam is one an- 
swer, Sally.” said her father. “Water is released from 
the reservoir behind the dam. It flows through those big 
pipes which lead down into the power houses, near the 
bottom of the dam. The water moves with force enough 
to turn generators in the power plant.” 

‘And what do the generators do?” 


The generators produce electricity,” said Mr. 


Hlawkes. “They spin day and night, making electricity 
tor our southwestern states 

The electric current from the power house flows out 
over hundreds of miles of those high-tension® wires 


The generators of Hoover Dam supply about half the 


power used in southern California, Arizona, and Ne- 


vada.” 

Then it supplies our electricity in Los Angeles, 
doesn't it?” Sally asked 

“Yes, Sally.” said Mr. Hawkes. “And this electricity— 
generated by water power—is cheap and plentiful. It 
has made possible the rapid growth of towns and indus- 
tries throughout the Southwest 

“Hydro-electric® power serves most of the factories 
in the Los Angeles area. Today, our city is beginning 
to compete with Eastern industrial cities in the manu- 
facture of iron and steel products.” 


“Los Angeles is the largest aircraft manufacturing 
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center in the whole country, isn't it, Dad?” asked 
Connie. 

Her father nodded. “That's true, Con. Large quanti- 
ties of cheap electricity make it economical for the 
Southwest to produce the aluminum that’s needed fo: 
building planes 

“California's large production of oil, and our clothing 
dependent on this hydro-electric 
Hawkes. “And these are all 
young and growing industries, which are attracting 
thousands of workers to Los Angeles and other south 
western cities.” 


industry, too, are 
power,” continued Mr 


Water for People 


Connie looked down at the power houses at the foot 
of the dam. She saw huge jets of water shooting out. 

“What's going to happen to all that water, Dad? 
she asked. 

“People in Los Angeles and other cities in southern 
California will drink it and water their lawns with it 
and put out fires with it,” answered Mr. Hawkes. Then 
he laughed when he saw the surprise on his daughters’ 
faces. 

“You don’t think the water is thrown away after it 
produces electricity, do you?” he asked. “We couldn't 
afford to do that in this dry land. No, after the water 
leaves the power house it pours through pipes to the 
bottom of the dam. From there it flows on to supply 
water to the lower part of the Colorado River. 

“Other dams along the river catch the water and pipe 
it hundreds of miles throughout southern California. 
Canals running across deserts and tunnels running un- 
der mountains carry the water to cities and farm areas 
which need it.” 

Connie whistled in amazement. “That old Colorado 
River certainly is valuable to us!” she exclaimed. 


from the Colerade fer drinking, washing, gardening, etc. 
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From the network of canals, pipelines, irrigation ditches, wa- 
ter flows to dry land which now produces food for our people. 


“It's even more valuable than you think, Connie,” 
said her father. “Water from the Colorado River is also 
used to irrigate many areas where crops are grown. 

“The Imperial Valley is one region where once-dry 
land has been turned into good farm land.” 

“But how is the water brought to the farms in the 
Imperial Valley?” Sally wondered. 

“That's the job of the All-American Canal.” said her 
father. “Three hundred miles south of here, another 
dam has been built on the river. The canal carries the 
water from that dam through miles and miles of desert, 
to the Imperial Valley. The All-American canal is 80 
miles long—one of the longest irrigation canals in the 
world. 

“In the valley, the water is distributed to the small 
ditches on individual farms.” 


Year-Round Growing Season 

“Don't lots of our fruits and vegetables come from 
the Imperial Valley, Dad?” asked Connie. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Hawkes, “and for many other 
markets all over the United States.” 

“How can all that food be grown in just one valley?” 
asked Sally. 

“Because of the warm climate here, the growing sea- 
son lasts the year ‘round. As soon as one crop is har- 
vested, the ground is prepared for another planting,” 
explained her father. 

“But surely the canal doesn’t irrigate all farms in 
southern California,” said Sally. 

“Of course not,” agreed Mr. Hawkes. “Underground 
wells provide water for many farms—for the fruit 
ranches in the San Bernardino Valley, for instance.” 

“Well, there's one job that the Colorado River doesn’t 
do,” Connie laughed. 

“Not so fast, young lady,” said her father. “The fruit 
growers who depend on underground wells must have 
a way to get the water out of the ground. And many of 
their pumps are run by electricity generated right here 
at Hoover Dam.” 


High-tension wires carry electricity from Hoover Dam power 
plants to factories and homes hundreds of miles away from it. 


“All right, Dad, you've convinced me,” Connie ad- 
mitted. “That one river, the Colorado, seems to have a 
finger in every pie in the Southwest.” 

“Yes,” answered her father, “the river has helped us 
solve our big problem: dry land. 

“Deserts take up a good deal of space in this region 
of mountains, valleys, and farmlands. But we've learned 
to make good use of the waters of the Colorado. The 
river gives us our drinking water, and it makes our 
cities blaze with electricity. And as long as we conserve 
this water, we can build new factories and reclaim* 
new farmlands from the desert in our Southwest.” 
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HOW HOOVER DAM WORKS: In drawing, the Nevada wall of 
Black Canyon is shown as solid; Arizona wall is cut away toe 
show what lies inside it. Similar set of works lies inside 
Water from Lake Mead enters intake towers, 
* inte power plant at base of dam 
generetors for electricity. Spillway carries off 
from behind dam. When weoter has turned 
generators it shoots out from power plants into main stream. 
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How Am | Doing? 


Whet have you just learned about the Southwest? Take 
this test, score it yourself, and see how you're doing. 
Perfect score is 100. Then be sure to read the questions 
under the heading “TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT.” 


1. THE WORK OF THE RIVER 
Study this map 


Then read the sen- 
tences, filling in the 1 
blanks and under- 
lining the correct | o4 4 
answers in paren- 2 
theses. Each counts 

5. Total 55 


This map shows 
parts of three south- 


states 3 


western 


southern California, 5 


numbered 


‘ ; southern Nevada, numbered 


; and western Arizona, numbered___ , 
The big Colorado River supplies water for the many 
dry areas in this region. The part of the Colorado River 


that shows on this map runs from the letter —. to 


the letter . The Colorado River is formed by 
hundreds of mountain streams that carry water down 
from the (Cascade Mountains, Appalachian Mountains, 
Rocky Mountains). 

Dans have been built along the Colorado, to keep the 
river from flooding the land. One large dam that holds 
tack water from the Colorado is Hoover Dam, lettered 


Some of the water from Hoover Dam is piped across 


the deserts to Los Angeles, lettered 
Water from the Colorado River also irrigates~ (San 
Hernardino, Death, Imperial) Valley in California. This 
farming valley is marked by a (circle, square, triangle) 
on the map. The (Colorado Pipeline, Mexican Canal, 
All-American Canal) carries Colorado River water to 
this valley 
My score as 


i). A TRIP THROUGH THE SOUTHWEST 


Mark T (true) or F (false) in the blank space beside 
each statement. Each counts 3. Total 15. 


1. The water held back at Hoover Dam is stored 
in the reservoir, called Hoover Lake. 

2. California industries—such as oil and alumi- 
num production—use electricity from Hoover Dam. 

3. The warm climate of the Imperial Valley al- 
lows farmers to raise large crops all year ‘round. 

__..4. Underground wells provide water for the 

farms in the San Bernardino Valley 


__5. Many low valleys in the Southwest lack rain 
because the ocean winds lose much moisture as they 
hit mountain peaks. 

My score 


ill. LEARNING NEW LABELS 


A. Do you recognize the beld-face words listed be- 
low? You met them when you read about the Southwest. 
Underline the correct ending for each sentence. Each 
counts 4. Total 20. 


1. An oasis (is a good thing to eat for breakfast, is a 
good place for desert travelers to get water, is part 0! 
a dam). 

2. A generator (is found in every canal, is found in 
a power plant, is a handy kitchen gadget). 

3. High-tension wires (are used by acrobats, carry 
electricity, are used to bale cotton). 

4. An aqueduct (is used as a diving board, produces 
electricity, carries water). 

5. Hydro-electric power (occurs during thunder- 
storms, is made with coal, depends on water power). 


My score 


B. Each picture can be labeled with one of the bold- 
face words from Section A above. In each blank, write 
the number of the sentence in which the correct word 
or phrase appears. Each counts 5. Total 10. 


Total score 


To Think and Talk About 


1. Suppose that the Colorado River were to dry up 
suddenly. Discuss all the problems that this would cause 
for the people of the Southwest. 

2. Describe how man has harnessed and put to use 
the water of the Colorado River. 

3. Do you live near a big river? Can you describe the 
things that it does for the people living in your region? 
Is it as important to you as the Colorado River is to the 
people of the Southwest? Why? Why is flood control 
important? 


|_| 
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Night Run 


By TONY SIMON 
Special Wri for Junior Scholastic 


“ITS MIDNIGHT-—time to in- 
spect the train,” Conductor 
Milton Ent of Buffalo, N. Y., 

said. We were sitting in the obser- 

vation car of the 20th Century Lim- 

ited, famous New York Central pas- 

senger train. It makes a 961-mile run 
from Chicago to New York City. 

The original Century made its first 
run in 1902. It had five wooden cars 
and a 10-wheeler locomotive. In 1910 
the Century was made into an all- 
steel train. It was air conditioned in 
1934 and partially streamlined in 
1938. The Century was fully stream- 
lined in 1948 and became one of the 
sleekest trains of our day. 

I had boarded the Century earlier 
in the evening to get material for 
this article for Junior Scholastic. 

The Diesel locomotive’s horn 
sounded one long blast. Soon the 
Century swept around a wide curve, 
straightened out, then glided into 
the dark night at 85 miles an hour. 

“Do you have much work during 
a night run?” I asked Conductor Ent, 
as we began our tour of the 16 cars. 

“Yes,” he answered. “You see, a 
conductor is in complete charge of 
a train, just as a captain commands 
a ship. My work for a night run be- 
gins even before I board the train.” 

He explained that a conductor re- 
ports to the crew dispatcher about 
an hour before the train leaves. The 
conductor must check to see that all 
train crew members have reported 
for work. Then he checks with the 
engineer to see that the train is in 
perfect running order. He reads all 
new instructions for him at the tele- 
graph office. 

“Sometimes I am told to make a 
new stop on my run,” said Conductor 
Ent. “Or I may. be told to see that 
Pullman porters give special care to 
a sick, crippled, or very old pas- 
senger. Often I am asked to watch 
over a boy or girl traveling alone for 
the first time.” 


brown envelope which contained the 
tickets of the Century's 149 passen- 
gers. Every passenger's name and 
Pullman car room number was writ- 
ten on the envelope. The conductor 
stopped at each empty room, in- 
spected it, then locked the door. 

“I have to see that all passengers 
are in their assigned rooms and that 
we don’t have stowaways aboard,” 
he said. : 

Slowly we inspected the Century, 
which is like an air-conditioned hotel 
on wheels. It has large Pullman bed- 
rooms, two dining rooms, a lounge, 
barber shop, and radio telephones. 
Its porch is an observation car with 
huge windows. The train has fluores- 
cent® lights, running ice water, 
showers and baths, a public address 
system. 

While the Century was rounding 
another curve, Conductor Ent opened 
a platform door and we looked out. 
We could see all cars of the train. 
The conductor studied their wheels. 

“A jammed brake or dragging 
parts, which can derail a train, throw 
off a pinwheel of sparks,” he said. 
“I also watch out for a hotbox*. If I 
see anything wrong I can stop the 


of straight track and we returned to 
the observation car. Conductor Ent 
checked the tickets and made out a 
report. During the next two hours he 
toured the train several times. 

At 3:23 a.m. we arrived in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., where the Diesel boilers 
were filled with 2,000 gallons ot 
water. Conductor Ent talked to the 
engineer, Mel Place, of Syracuse, and 
I crossed the tracks to the station. 

When I returned, the engineer 
said: “I can see you're not a railroad 
man.” 

“How can you tell?” I asked. 

“You stepped on a rail when you 
crossed the track,” he explained. “A 
railroad man never does that.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“The rail might be slippery from 
rain or oil and cause him to fall,” he 
answered. “Or he could get his foot 
stuck in a rail switch and an ap- 
proaching train might not be able to 
stop in time.” 

At 3:27 the stationmaster si 
with his flashlight. Conductor Ent 
gave two short blasts with the air 
cord. Then, leaning far out ‘of the 
platform door, he took a long look 
from the front of the train to the 
back. 

The Century rolled on through the 
dark night. 


on 
train by signaling the engineer with 
the emergency cord.” 
- 
| 
¥. Conductor Ent carried a large 
= Conductor Ent signs in os he arrives at the station an hour before his train 
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This play can be presented either 
with two chairs for props on a bare 
stage or with a setting designed to 
represent a modern railway car 

As the curtain goes up, Jim is sit- 
ting in a chair reading History of 
Travel. “Old Travel,” who is referred 


to in the script as “O. T.,” enters 
quietly and “floats” into a seat beside 
or facing Jim 


O.T.: Hey! Where are we goin’ 
so fast? Hang on, bub, it’s a run away! 
+ Jim (surprised—looking at O.T. for 
a moment): Where did you come 
trom? 

O.T.: Me? Why, I've been sittin’ 
right here on this stage coach for 
three days headin’ for Cactus Cala- 
boose. My! This stage is a lot bigger 
and smoother ridin’ than the last 
time I remember. Never saw such a 
stage coach. 

Jemt: Cactus Calaboose? On a stage 
coach? What are you talking about? 
Why, this is the Golden State Limit- 
ed, mister, going East. 

O.T.; Back East? Oh, no! Cactus 
Calaboose is as far as we get. I'm 
goin’ to get my wife and twelve kids 
out of there. I left ‘em there for a 
few months while | went prospectin’, 


History of 


and I got a message by Pony Express 
the other day that they were sus- 
pectin’ the Indians were about to at- 
tack. Guess that driver got the same 
message and that’s why we're hurry- 
ing so fast. Man! I guess we are in a 
hurry! Must have a herd of horses 
pullin’ this thing. 

Jum: Who ever heard of a horse 
pulling a train? This has a new 
Diesel engine pulling it. 

O.T.: A what? 

A Diesel—an ignition-com- 
pression type of internal-combustion 
engine. 

O.T.:._ 1 don’t know what you're 
talking about, bub, and I don't guess 
you do either. But it don’t make no 
difference, just so we get there be- 
fore the Indians. 

Jum: You're the one that doesn't 
make sense. There haven't been any 
Indian attacks or massacres for a 
century around here. The Indians 
are all living peacefully in reserva- 
tions. 

O.T.: Oh, is that so? Well, what's 
that over there, then? 

Jemt: Oh, that. That's just a wealthy 
woman with some peacock feathers 
in her hat who is quite angry with 
her husband. 


By DICK HARLAN AND BARRY ELKIN 
West Lafayette (Ind.) Junior High 


O.T.: Well, she’s sure got her war 
paint on. (looks out window) Hey, 
son! What's that a-comin’ there 
through them clouds? It looks like 
a bird! It is a bird! My land! ( shouts) 
stop the stage coach—train—Diesel! - 
That's the biggest purtiest turkey I 
ever saw. I'll get it! I'll get it! 
Where's my gun? 

Jum: Calm down, brother, put 
away that muzzle loader. Take it 
easy. That's just an airplane. 

O.T.: Airplane? 

Jim: Sure. It's doing about 300 
miles per. It'll be where we're going 
while we're still thinking about it. 
It'll be there by 5 o'clock. 

O.T.: You mean 5 o'clock thfee 
weeks from now. It takes three weeks 
to get to Cactus Calaboose. It’s 800 
miles. 

Jest: That plane will do 800 miles 
in less than 3 hours, not 3 weeks, 
man. 

O.T.: Are you a little tetched. 
bub? Where'd that thing come from 
if you know so much? 

Jum: What do you mean, where 
did it come from? I suppose it left 
California a little while ago. 

O.T.: I mean how did it get up 
there? Is there somebody a-guidin 
it? 

Je: Well, certainly, there is a 
pilot—probably passengers, too. Oh. 
me! It would take me all day to try 
to explain how it operates. They 
make planes in big factories—about 
20 a day. 

O.T.: Is there more than one of 
them human birds? Well, I'll be dad- 
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This play was written last year when 
Dick and Barry were in the eighth grade 
at West Lafayette (Ind.) Junior High. 
Their teacher was Donald Deer. 


gummed! Just where are these fac- 
tories? In the sky? 

Jot: No. There is one in this city 
were coming into—our next stop. 
You should visit it sometime. 

O.T.: How far is it from the relay 
station? 

Jes: You mean depot? About 5 
miles, I'd judge. 

O.T.: Oh, that'd take too long. 
I can run only a mile in 5 minutes. 
I'm afraid this contraption wouldn't 
wait for me that long. 

Jim: Well, I don't suppose it 
would. But as soon as you stop hav- 
ing nightmares about Indians, you 
might find you have time to stop. 
You could stay overnight in a hotel 
and take the same train out the next 
day. 

O.T.: Is this thing goin’ to stay all 
night, too? 

Jim: Oh, no! It'll be back same 
time tomorrow. Just stop at a hotel. 
Do you good. 

O.T.: You talking about an inn by 
any chance? 

Jum: Well, something like that. The 
best hotel in town has over 500 
rooms, furnished with bath or shower 
—overstuffed furniture— room ser- 
vice—maid service. Telephone in 
each room. 

O.T.: Fell who? 

Ju: Telephones. By the way—if 
some crazy galoot was trying to warn 
you of an impossible Indian attack 
—why didn’t he use a telephone or 
‘Western Union instead of a pony? 

O.T.: You're talking out of your 
head again, bub, and away over 
mine. You mean them hartels don’t 
even have no Pony Express station? 

Jim: No. And it is a hotel—not 
hartel. 


, O.T.: Well, them inns ain't nothin’ 
like that thar hartel. 

Jim (shaking his head): 1 bet 
not. Hey, we're pulling into the city 
now, 

O.T.: Well, I'll be dad-gummed. 
Am I dreaming? I didn’t know there 
was any spot as thickly settled in 
these here parts. Say, that’s the fun- 
niest buggy I ever saw! 

Jum: Where? 

O.T.: Over there. 

Jem: That's a car. 

O.T.: A what? 

Jum: A car. 

O.T.; Well, now what other kind 
of a gismo have you dreamed up? 

Ju: I didn’t dream it up, 
(chuckle) wish I had. I'd be a mil- 
lionaire like Henry Ford if I had. 
Didn’t you ever hear of a taxi? It's 
just a car. They have cars for hire 
in a city and call them taxis. 

O.T.: Car. Is that short for car- 
riage? 
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O.T. (looking hard out the win- 
dow): What is it—a four-horse job? 

Jum: Oh, about 85 horsepower, | 
think. 

O.T.: Eighty-five horses — pullin’ 
one carriage? 

Ju: I didn’t say 85 horses. I said 
85 horsepower engine. It’s a motor 
vehicle. 

O.T. (sees something else): Well, 
lookee there, son. Look at the size of 
that covered wagon with that there 
—what did you call it—car pullin’ it. 

Jue: Oh, no, that’s a semi-truck. 

O.T.: A semi-which? 

Jim: A semi-truck. It's used for 
hauling freight. That one could prob- 
ably hold as much freight as ten cov- 
ered wagons and the covered wagons 
to boot. It could get the freight de 
livered and pick up another load 
while a covered wagon was trying 
to get horses hitched up. Well, we'r« 
pulling on out of the city now. Nice” 
place here. 

O.T.: Don't look so to me. I'd be 
scared silly living there. All those 
buggies zoopin’ around right and 
left and in the middle—and those 
semi-wagons—or trucks roarin’ right 
acrost in front,of you and flyin’ ma- 
chines above you. And the way they 
built their cabins. Did you notice 
that? Looked like everybody was 
trying to see how many log cabins 
he could get piled on top of one 
another before they toppled over. 
They sure went to a lot of work cov- 
erin’ up the logs, too. 

Jum: Those aren't log cabins. 
Those are skyscrapers. 

O.T.; Well, now there’s some sense 
in what they call ‘em. even if there 


VOTE HERE! 


Would you like to cast your vote in a national poll* 
being made this month by the Institute of Student 
Opinion? 

Here we are publishing some of the questions being 
provided for the 1,629 junior and senior high school 
newspaper members of the Institute of Student Opinion. 

For almost eight years the I. S. O., sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazines, has been making opinion polls 
and surveys among high school students with the co- 
operation of the editors and advisers of high school 
newspapers that are members of the I. S. O. 

Whether or not your school paper is a member of 


* LS. O., your class may take part in this poll. Ask your 


% Means word is defined on page 16. 


teacher's permission for your class to take the poll. (The 
questions are also good for class discussion and indi- 
vidual talks.) The ballots may be clipped out along the 
dotted line. 

Student committees may run the poll. Ask*student 
voters to read each question carefully, check their an- 
swers, and clip their ballots. 

Collect the ballots and separate the ballots checked 
by BOYS from those checked by GIRLS. Using 
two ballots as tabulation* sheets, enter the total num- 
ber of BOY votes for each question on one ballot; 
enter the total number of GIRL votes for each question 
on the other ballot. Be sure to mark clearly which ballot 
shows BOY votes and which GIRL votes. 

The two tabulations of BOY votes and GIRL votes 
should then be mailed to THE INSTITUTE OF STU- 


(Continued on next page) 
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don't look like any sense in building 
‘em that a way. Sky scrapers. I bet 
they durn near do scrape the sky. 
Take a man a year to get from the 
bottom to the top. 

Jem: Oh, nol You step in an ele- 
vator and whizz—you go from main 
floor to top story before vou can 
get your mouth shut. 

O.T.: You must be headin’ for an 
insane asylum, son; and I think I'm 
going blind. This is the worst day 
I've had in the last 100 years. You 

and your confusin’ talk—and now I 
don't see a thing 

Jum: Well, that's natural. Neither 
can anyone else. We're going through 
a tunnel in the mountain. 

O.T.: Right through a mountain! 
(stands up, shouting) Hey, let me 
out! Let me out! I'm not going inside 
no mountain! 

(putting him back down in his 
seat): Sit down. Take it easy. We'll 
be out in a minute. Pardon me, 


Mister, you're just about the strang- 
est man I ever talked to—or tried to 
talk to 

O.T.: Well, the same to you, bub. 
There! Well, thank goodness my eye- 
sight came back. I can see you now. 


Compucton: Tickets, please. 

Ju (gives him ticket; conductor 
starts on, but Jim stops him.): Here, 
you didn’t get this man’s ticket. 


Stares at seat where O.T. is sitting): 
What man? 

Joa: This man right here. 

Conpuctor: Are you sure you're 
feeling well? There's been no one 
sitting with you since you got on 
this train. You need a rest. 

Ju (looks at O.T.): Maybe I do. 

Conpuctor (goes on through call- 
ing): Tickets, please. Tickets, please. 

O.T.: You and me—well, we aren't 
gettin’ along so well with our visitin’. 
Maybe we better change the sub- 
ject. Where you headin’ for? 

Jot: London, England. I have an 


appointment five days from now— 


Government business. 

O.T.: Well, now, you certainly 
aren't crazy enough to imagine you're 
going to keep that appointment, are 
you? You're goin’ to be a little late, 
aren't ya? I know the Yankee Clip- 
pers are mighty fast sailing boats— 
but not that fast, son. It took the 
Savannah 14 days 9 hours to make 
the trip and that’s a record. 

Je: Yes, I read about those 
Yankee Clippers. They were wonder- 
ful little sailing vessels. In fact they 
were much faster than the first steam 
ships. But I'm going on the Queen 
Mary. It's a luxury liner and takes 
about 4 days to make the trip. 

O.T.: Now—I know you're tetched 
in the head. 

Just: Sailing ships were delayed by 
weather conditions and they couldn't 
take advantage of the shortest routes. 
They had to go out of their way to 
wait for a trade wind. A steam ship 


can take the most direct route, re- 
gardiess of the weather. They're 
lighter, too—made of steel, not heavy 
wooden planks. 

O.T.: There you go again. It really 
is too bad, your mental condition, I 
mean. Such a nice lookin’ chap too. 
You may as well go back to your 
readin’. I'm getting off sometime any- 
way. Hope I'm not too late. Got to 
get there before the Indians do. 

m: You still harping on that? 
( s his head, goes back to read- 
ing his book) 

(In @ moment O.T. leaves as 
quietly as he entered. Jim looks 
around, sees he is gone. Stops the 
conductor as he comes through 
again) 

Jum: Say—conductor, what was 
that town where we just stopped? 

Conpuctorn: We didn’t stop re- 
cently. 

Joa: But a passenger got off just a 
minute ago. 

Conovucror: I'm afraid you're mis- 
taken sir. We don’t make any stops, 
on this run, after we leave the city. 

Ju: But we went through a little 
town back there. 

Conpuctor: Well, yes. That was 
Cactus Calaboose. A ghost town. 
Hasn't been anyone living there for 
about 100 years. Big Indian mas- 
sacre, they say. Everyone killed. 
Friends and relatives got tipped off 
that they were going to attack and 
hurried there by stage coach to help. 
but they were too late. Indians got 
every one of them. 

Just (looks after conductor, looks 
at empty seat, then at book he has 
been reading. Closes the book, looks 
at audience.): 1 guess I do need a 
rest. 


Continued from preceding page) 


DENT OPINION, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N.Y 

We will send a report of the national results of the 
poll to each class taking part in it. Results will also be 
published in the May 16 issue of Junior Scholastic. Be 
sure to send in with the tabulations the name of your 
teacher and your school address. 


Institute of Student Opinion 


Poll No. 19, April, 1951 


L. It has been suggested that, in view of Universal 
Military Training and Service, the normal four-year 
high school course be speeded up so that it may be com- 
pleted by all students in a period of three years. This 


speeding up of the h. s. course would be accomplished 
by such methods as shorter vacations and a longer 
school day. Are you in favor of such a three-year high 
school course? 


Yes __No —_No opinion 
2. Do you think that the legal voting age throughout 
the United States should be lowered to 18? 
__No 


3. If the United States gets into an all-out war with 
Russia, do you think we should: (a) drop atom bombs 
on Russia first; (b) use the atom bomb only if it is used 
on us; (c) not use the bomb under any circumstances? 
__Drop A-bomb first —Only if used on us 


__No opinion 


—Not under any circumstances __No opinion 
(No name needed) 


—BOY —GIRL 
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Battle of 


Boonesborough 


(By 1769 Daniel Boone, America’s 
greatest frontiersman, had blazed a 
trail over the Cumberland Gap to 
Kentucky. Along this trail, called 
Wilderness Road, moved many pioneers. 
Boone started a settlement called 
Boonesborough near the Kentucky 
River. To discourage other pioneers 
from moving westward, hostile Indians 
tried to capture Boonesborough.) 


E shall defend our fort so long 
as one man remains alive.” 

Daniel Boone spoke these words 
in September, 1778, to Black Fish, 
fierce leader of the Shawnee Indians. 
Both men stood in a clearing be- 
fore Boonesborough. 

Behind Black Fish stood 440 war- 
riors in war paint ready to attack. 

Behind Boone, inside the fort, 60 
pioneers waited for the attack. 

Boonesborough, a settlement of 
one-story log cabins, was surrounded 
by log walls 260 feet long and 180 
feet wide. The sharply pointed logs 
stood 12 feet high. Each corner of 
the fort was protected by a two- 
story blockhouse* for riflemen. 

Suddenly Black Fish spoke: “We 
do not seek bloodshed. Surrender 
your fort peacefully and none shall 
be harmed.” 

Boone remained silent. The settle- 
ment was in grave danger. 

“Give me two days of truce to dis- 
cuss your surrender terms,” he said, 
in a move to gain time. Confident of 
victory, Black Fish agreed. 

Back at the fort, Boone explained 
his plan to the pioneers. 

“We are greatly outnumbered,” he 
said, “but all is not hopeless. Shaw- 
nees like quick victories. If we can 
hojd out for a few days, we can dis- 
courage them.” 


Boone explained that Black Fish 
did not know the fort’s smal] num- 
bers, else he would have attacked 
sooner. 

For two days and nights the pio- 
neers mended their log wall, made 
new bullets, cleaned their rifles. Wo- 
men and girls brought in water from 
the well outside the fort and filled 
every bucket, tub, and pan. 

On September 7, 1778, the truce 
ended. The Shawnees attacked—and 
the first great battle in the Kentucky 
wilderness was on. 


FAKE RETREAT 


For hours the Indian rifles fired 
steadily from the surrounding forest 
and hills. Just as steadily, pioneer 
rifles blazed back. 

The next day the Shawnees re- 
treated noisily. Some pioneers be- 
lieved the Indians were giving up. 

“No, this is a trick,” Boone pointed 
out. “Shawnees never make noise in 
a forest. They are noisy to fool us 
into opening our gates, to make us 
think they are retreating. But hun- 
dreds of them remain hidden within 
100 yards of the gate.” 

Boone was right. Within an hour, 
the Shawnees opened fire again from 
behind every tree, stump, bush, and 
large rock near the gate. 

Usually a Shawnee attack lasted 
only two or three days—but not this 
one. The fierce fighting raged on for 
five, six, seven days. 

At their firing posts, weary men 
and boys snatched minutes of sleep. 
Girls and women joined the fight to 
hold off the enemy. They made bul- 
lets, loaded rifles, served food and 


® Means word is defined on page 16. 


water, and cared for the wounded. 

During the seventh day the Shaw- 
nees shot fire arrows into the fort 
and hurled lighted torches against 
its walls. Only the steady drizzle of 
rain kept the fort from catching fire. 

Boone cheered up the worn-out 
pioneers. “The Shawnees soon shall 
be discouraged by our steadfast de- 
fense. We must hold out only a 
while longer.” 

But could the pioneers hold out 
much longer? Feod and water were 
running low. Riflemen could hardly 
keep their eyes open. And now a 
new Shawnee tactic* threatened 
them. Unable to storm the walls, the 
Indians had begun digging a tunnel. 
With each hour, the tunnel pushed 
nearer and nearer. 


END OF THE BATTLE 


Boone and the pioneers fought on 
through the eighth day, though they 
could hardly stand. During the ninth 
day, a slashing rain fell. Grimly the 
pioneers waited. 

On the morning of the 40th day, 
the pioneers were completely ex- 
hausted yet manned their firing posts 
to start another day of battle. 

Not one Shawnee was in ‘sight. 
The steady rainfall had soaked the 
earth above the Shawnee tunnel, 
making it cave in. Thinking that 
they could never break through to 
the fort without the tunnel, the 
Shawnees had given up the battle. 
Boonesborough was saved. 

Daniel Boone and his brave pio- 
neers had shown that they would not 
be stopped from settling the west. 
And after the Kentucky wilderness 
was won, pioneers poured in by the 
thousands to follow Daniel Boone's 
trail-blazing—and build up America. 
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WORDS TO 


THE WISE 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


prophet (PROF-eht; o as in not.) 
Noun. Today almost anyone may be 
called a prophet—a person who tells 
what will happen in the future. For 
instance, we speak of a weather 
forecaster as a weather prophet. But 
ago, being a prophet was a 
more serious business 

The ancient Greeks coined the 
word prophetes. It was made up of 
pro meaning “for, forth, before”; and 
phetes meaning “a speaker.” Thus, a 
prophetes was a man who spoke 
forth, and who spoke for someone 
He was usually a religious man who 
spoke for ¢ pod. A prophetes explained 
God's will to people 

The word was handed 
through Latin and French to Eng 
lish. In England during the Middle 
Aves, it was spelled prophete. It 
still meant a religious man who ex- 
plained God's will. But then it also 
took on the meaning, “one who tells 
what will happen in the future.” 

This meaning may have 
grown up because the prophete told 
people of the evil things that would 
happen to them if they didn't follow 
God's will. Or perhaps people re- 


long 


ck 


new 


membered that the Greek prefix pro 
means “before” as well as “for” and 
“forth.” That would make a prophet 
“a man who spoke before” something 
happened. 

Today a prophet may be either a 
man who speaks out for a certain 
idea, or a man who foretells the 
future. 

We also have a verb prophesy, 
meaning “to make a prediction,” and 
a noun prophecy meaning “a predic- 
tion.” 


Did you notice that prophet is pro- 
nounced PROF-eht? Don't confuse 
it with profit, which is pronounced 
PROF-it, and which means “a gain” 
w “to gain.” 

We have many other pairs of 
words which look or sound similar. 
They may trip you up unless you un- 
derstand each one 

Read the sentences below; under- 
line the correct italicized word in 
each sentence. Then give a good defi 
nition of each italicized word. Check 
your answers with a dictionary. 

1. Joan's tears had no (affect, 
effect) on her father. 

2. My shoes slipped because the 
laces were (lose, loose). 

3. The campers carefully followed 
the forest (trail, trial ) 

4. The angry farmer (ceased, 
seized) the pitchfork from his son. 

5. Paul called for Sue (latter, 
later) than he'd promised he would. 


STARRED ¥* WORDS 


Words storred® in this issve ore defined here. 


blockhouse. Noun. A_ building of 
heavy logs with small holes cut in the 
walls for firing guns 

crest. Noun. Peak or highest point 

fluorescent (floo-oh-REHS-uhnt. Pro- 
nounce oo as in food.) Adjective de- 
scribing an electric light which is much 
like natural daylight 

high-tension wires. Wires that can 
carry powerful electric current 

hotbox. A fire at the wheel and axle 
of a railroad car. The end of the axle 
rests in a steel box of oily cotton waste. 
If the oil is used up, friction-heat may 
set fire to the waste. 


hydro-electric power (HIGH-droh- 
eh-LEHK-trihk). Electric power pro- 
duced by water power 

penstock (PEHN-stok. Pronounce o 
as in not.) Noun. A pipe that carries 
water to a power plant or drains off 
extra water. 

poll (POHL). Noun. A sample of 
lic opinion, taken by asking people 
answer certain questions. 


reclaim (rih-KLAM; a as in say.) 
Verb. To bring wasteland into good 
condition. 


tabulation (tab-u-LAY-shun; first a as 
in at, first u as in unite.) Noun. A col- 
lection of figures, arranged in columns, 
summing up a report. 

tactic (TAK-tihk. Pronounce a as in 
at.) Noun. A method or plan for gaining 
an advantage in a battle. 


William Perry, St. Paul, Minn., writes: 
Id like a list of good table manners. 
Good table manners, like all good 


manners, are based on consideration for 
the other person. Good table manners 
are manners which do not offend the 
other people at the table. Here are a 
few suggestions: 

Be neat and clean when you come 
to the table—face and hands washed, 
hair combed. 

Come to the table promptly when 
called. 

Unfold your napkin about halfway 
and spread it on your knees. 

Cut your food into small pieces 
which will easily fit in your mouth. 

Break your bread into several pieces; 
butter each piece separately. 

Sit up straight and don’t lean on 
the table while eating. 

Don't talk with your mouth full. 

Don't gobble your food. Slow eating 
is not only pleasanter for others at the 
table but also better for your digestion 

If something isn’t within easy reach, 
ask to have it passed and then say, 
“Thank you.” 

Be careful not to make a “slurping” 
noise when you drink. Chew your food 
with your mouth closed. 

When you've finished, lay your knife 
and fork on your plate. 

Joyce Ann Bass, London (Ohio) 
High School asks 


If a boy invites a girl to his house for 
dinner, should the girl offer to help with 
the dishes after dinner? 


Yes, she should, if there is no maid. 
Whenever you are the guest of peo- 
ple who do their own housework, it is 
pleasant and gracious to offer your help. 
Even if your offer is not accepted, your 


thoughtfulness will be appreciated. 


Send your questions to: Right This Way, Junior 
Scholastic, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
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LOW-COST, PLEASURE-PACKED TRIPS... 
READY NOW WITH 


We'll arrange thrilling Expense-Paid Tours, 
make reservations, plan sightseeing, 
help you select just the trip you want! 


“VPS” —It’s yours for the asking! It’s your guarantee of a 
grand vacation . .. and it’s available all over the U.S. A. and 
Canada. 

Greyhound’s Vacation Planning Service is designed to give 
you complete plans for carefree trips of all types — including 
Amazing America Tours, with transportation, hotel accom- 
modations, special sightseeing, and entertainment — all at one 
low price! 

Look at the examples of Amazing America Tours shown on 
this page; then write for the folder full of details! 


Special Group Tours for School Classes 
Greyhound Travel Bureaus are well- 
equipped to plan special trips for graduat- 
ing classes, bands, athletic teams or any 
school group. 

These low-cost trips include hotel accom- 
modations, round-trip transportation, spe- 
cial sightseeing ... to such places as Wash- 
ington, D. C., New York City, Los Angeles, 
Yellowstone National Park. Call or write 
Greyhound for details. 


GREYHOUND 


A 4L0T MIORE TRAVEL FOR ALOT LESS MONEY! 


Choose from a 
wonderful variety of 
AMAZING AMERICA TOURS! 


NEW ENGLAND CIRCLE & Days $87.68 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 4 Days $22.28 
YELLOWSTONE PARK Days $46.75 
FLORIDA CIRCLE !! Days . $72.10 
LOS ANGELES-CATALINA 

6 Deys 4 
NEW YORK CITY 5 — 
GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS 

Days trom Asheville 

or Knorville . ‘ 
MONTREAL-QUEBEC 
SALT LAKE CITY / Days. 
SAN FRANCISCO D 
NIAGARA FALLS * Doys 
PAUL BUNTAN 

7? Days trom nneapolis , 
EVERGREEN CIRCLE 

3 Deys trom Seattle . $25.60 
OLD MEXICO (A Spec - Escorted Tour) 

2 Days from San Anto $124.85 


To these Tour prices, add see round 
trip fore trom your city. U.S. transportation 
tax extra. Prices are subject to change. 


$24.95 
$25.20 


$45.50 

$36.28 
$9.50 
$11.75 
$11.75 


ays 


$36.98 


FREE! Folder Outlining 40 Planned Trips! 
Mail this coupon te Greyhound Information Cen- 
ter, 105 W. Medison S1., Chicage 2, Hl. for your 
tree folder describing 40 pleasure trips to America’s 
mos! pepuler vacationtands. 
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OES your shirt shop stock short 

socks with spots? 

Each sixth chick sat on a stick 

Three gray geese in green grass 
grazing. 

An old scold sold a cold coal 
shovel. 

She sells sea shells by the sea- 
shore. 

Theophilus, the thistle sifter, while 
sifting a sifter full of thistles, thrust 
three thousand thistles through the 
thickness of his thumb. 

Eat fresh fried fish free at the fish 


try 


How fast can you recite those sen- 
tences? They're all tongue twisters, 
and our guess is that you can't recite 
them all properly at top speed. We 
can't, either. 

Maybe you already know some of 
those tongue twisters, and you prob- 
ably know some others, too. There's, 
“Pardon me, Madam, may | show 
you to a seat?” which always seems 
to come out, “Pardon me, Madam, 
may | sew you to a sheet?” 

Tongue twisters, like jump-rope 
and ball-bouncing jingles, endless 
stories, counting-out rhymes, riddles, 
link and spelling rhymes, are a 
kind of folklore. This folklore be- 
longs to boys and girls of America. 

Nobody knows where all the 
rhymes and sayings came from in the 
first place. All know is how 
they're passed on. Parents pass them 
on to children; older brothers and 
sisters pass them on to younger ones; 
boys and girls hear them at school 
and at play. One way or another the 
rhymes and sayings are kept alive by 
each generation of young people 

A favorite endless story has always 
been: “It was a dark and stormy 
night. Some Indians, sitting around 
the campfire, said to their chief, 
‘Chief tell us a story.’ So their chief 
rose and said, ‘It was a dark and 


we 


stormy night. Some Indians, sitting 
around the campfire, said to their 
chief... 

Another one takes this form: 

Finst Speaker: Pete and Repeat 
were walking down the street. Sud- 
denly Pete went away. Who was 
left? 

Seconp Speaker: Repeat. 

Finst Speaker: Pete and Repeat 
were walking down the street. Sud- 
denly Pete went away. Who was left? 

Seconp Speaker: | said, Repeat. 

Finst Speaker: Pete and Repeat 
were walking. . . . 

Jump-rope jingles are sometimes 
just jingles and nothing more, like: 


Hello, sir, hello, sir. Meet me at the 
grocer’s. 

No, sir, Why, sir? Because I have a 
cold, sir. 

Where'd you get the cold, sir? Up at 
North Pole, sir. 

What were you doing there, sir? 
Shooting polar bear, sir. 

How many did you kill, sir? One, sir, 
two, sir (etc. to ten, sir). 


Other jump-rope jingles are also 
link rhymes. Notice the way lines 
start with the last word in the line 
before: 


I went downtown to see Mrs. Brown. 

She gave me a nickel to buy a pickle. 

The pickle was sour, she gave me a 
flower. 

The flower was dead, she gave me 
some bread 

The bread was black, she gave me a 


smack. 

The smack was hard, she gave me 
a card. 

The card was blue, and now I'm 
through. 


Other jingles tell when the players 
are to move in and out of the jump- 
ing: 


House to let, inquire within, 
When Sue moves out, let Jane move 
in. 


Ball bouncers have some rhymes 
to chant by way of keeping time: 

A sailor went to sea 

To see what he could see, 

And all that he could see 

Was sea, sea, sea. 


Others are more difficult because 
the ball bouncers must make them 
up as they go along: 

“A” my name is Alice, 

My husband’s name is Archie, 
I come from Akron, 

And we sell apples. 

“B” my name is Barbara, 

My husband’s name is Bob, 
I come from Boston, 

And we sell beans. 


This goes on as long as the player 
can think up new names, places, and 
things to sell, and not miss turning a 
foot over the ball on each “alphabet” 
word. 

There are lots of counting-out 
rhymes and all of you probably have 
your own favorite. Here are a couple: 


All around the butter dish, 
One, two, three; 

If you want a pretty girl, 
Just pick ME. 


Monkey, monkey, bottle of pop; 
On which monkey do we stop? 
One, two, three, 

Out goes HE. 


Spelling rhymes don’t do much for 
your spelling, but they're fun any- 
way: 

Chicken in the car 

And the car won't go. 
That's the way to spell 
CHICAGO! 


Spell Potatoes 


Put 
Put 
Put 
Put 


one-c 
two-o's 
three-o's 
four-o's 
Put five-o’s 
Put six-o's 
Put seven-o's 


POTATOES 


Last, but not least, here are some 
rhyming riddles: 

1. East, West, North, South, 
A thousand teeth and no mouth. 

2. Railroad crossing, look out for the 
cars! 

Can you spell that without any r's? 

3. What's in the church, but not the 
steeple? 

The parson has it, but not the people? 
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Bread at training table helps build victory record 
for Washington Huskies ! 


U. of Washington Huskies’ freshmen, jr. varsity, and 
varsity crews took top honors in 1950, and have been 
consistent winners and runners-up, at the Intercol- 
legiate Rowing Regatta, now he’: at Marietta, Ohio. 


EARL F.''CLICK’’ CLARK, 
Athletic Trainer, 
University of Washington, says 


“Bread is an important and basic item on the balanced menu 
made up for the training table where our university crew boys 
eat. They like it and get all they can eat. It’s easy to see how the 
enrichment of bread contributes to the buoyant health and 
physical vigor of the young people of America.” 


Enriched bread provides more of the things your body You can take the word of top-flight athletic trainers like 
needs — more generously —than any other food. Here’s why: Earl “Click” Clark. They know the value of bread, and 
that young people should eat plenty of it. For bread, en- 
riched with necessary vitamins and mineral, is a splendid 


source of the energy you need to keep going; the nutrition 
+ + <p + = you need to keep growing! 


P. $. to Girls: You needn't curb your appetite to keep 
your curves! Bread is no more fattening than any other 
e)655) ¢ OS) = food that gives you as much energy. 


NRICHED BRE 


SO" 
Eat more more energy 
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writing lies in plucking a potential 
vamp out of the high school air. After 
ill, when a Williams or a DiMaggio hits 
the big league scene, it doesn't take a 


0°: of the greatest thrills in sports 


brain to predict a great future for him 
Or when a Mikan goes into pro basket 
ball, it doesn't take an expert's eye to 
predict greatness ahead 

The trick lies in spotting a potential 
champ while he’s still in high school 
I've been playing this sort of game for 
some years now, and I've managed to 
hit a couple of bull's-eyes. Some of the 
national stars I tabbed while they were 
still going to high school include: Jack 
Kramer (tennis), Jimmy McLane 
(swimming), Dike Eddleman (basket- 
ball and track), and Bob Feller (base 
ball). 

I now have another candidate for 
future hall-of-fame -honors—Kerry Mi 
chael Donovan. Remember that name 
(How can you forget it!) Kerry is go 
ing to make a big splash in swimming 
circles, And it may be sooner than you 
think; perhaps in the 1952 Olympics. 

Kerry is currently burning up the 
pool for Phillips Exeter (N. H.) Acad 
emy. Practically every time he shoves 
a toe into the water, he breaks some 
sort of record, His greatest feat was 
cracking the national prep school 100 
yard freestyle record, He swam the dis 
tance in 51 seconds, only 1.3 seconds 
off the world’s mark' 

Kerry also holds the 50-yard prep 
school freestyle re ord, his mark of 22.8 
seconds being just 
world’s record. He also owns the 120 
vard high school medley record, and is 


7 seconds over the 


anchor man on Exeter's championship 
200. and 400-yard relay teams 

The Exeter cel is 18 years old and is 
built like a Tarzan. He stands 6-teet 
l-inch tall and weighs 175 pounds, all 
af it being long, smooth muscle. As 
the old ballad goes, “his hair is brown, 
his eves are blue, and he’s Irish through 
and through.” 

Kerry hails from Providence, R. I 
He started swimming at the age of 12 
At La Salle Academy (high school) in 
Providence, he caught the eve of Coach 
Roy Watmough, and it was Coach Wat 
mough who made him a great swim 
mer 

Upon graduating from La Salle last 
year, Kerry entered Phillips Exeter by 
way of preparing himself for Yale U 
His greatest thrill in sports, he says, 
was “meeting and staying with Bob 


BIG SPLASH 


Kiphuth, famous swimming coach of 
the Yale and U. S. Olympic teams.” 

Next to swimming, Kerry's favorite 
sport (?) is playing the uke. (Well, a 
guy is entitled to make at least one 
mistake in life, isn’t he?) His other fa- 
vorite “likes” line up as follows: Actress, 
Arlene Dahl; actor, James Stewart; 
band, Tommy Dorsey; singer, Louis 
Armstrong; school subject, math; and 
food, lobster 

Right now, Kerry's big ambition is 
to swim in the Olympics. With Coach 
Kiphuth to guide him, he can't miss. 


@ The first three big All-American hoop 
teams to come out this season are quite 
similar in make-up. In fact two of the 
teams—Collier's and the Associated 
Press—are identical. They list: Spivey, 
Kentucky; Lovellette, Kansas; Melchi- 
orre, Bradley; Ranzino, North Carolina 
State; and Mlikvy, Temple. 


Record-breaking pool-shark Kerry Dono- 
von, of Phillips Exeter (N. H.) Academy. 


I like Look’s team a bit better. In 
addition to Ranzino, Spivey, and Mikvy, 
it includes Hutchins, Brigham Young, 
and McArthur, Oklahoma A. & M. 

And just for the record, here are a 
few stars who, playing for bigger col- 
leges, might have been right “up there’ 
in the voting: Don Meineke, Dayton; 
Ron Bontemps, Beloit; Zeke Sinicola, 
Niagara, and Jim McCabe, Loras. 

—Herman L. Mast, Sports Editor 
assisted by Dick Robinson 


TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


WARY 


Fish gives you the same proteins for healthy growth that meat 
does. Eat it often. Since fish doesn’t “stick to the ribs” like 
meat, top off a fish meal with pudding, pie, or custard dessert. 
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Thot's so delicious— 
And in addition 


Regional Plan for 
Industrial Arts Awards | 


i‘ YOU are doing work in the indus- 
trial arts, your project has a better 
chance than ever before to win recog- 
nition in the Ford Industrial Arts Awards 
this year. Three regional exhibitions, | 
with cash awards for winners in each | 
classification, will precede the National 
Fair to be held in the Chicago Museum 
of Science and Industry from August 17 
to October 14. 

Last year students in 500 junior and | 
senior high schools in 39 states entered | 
2,400 projects. This was double the 
number of entries the preceding year. 

There are 10 divisions and 22 classi- 
fications in the 1951 Awards, and en- 
tries will be judged by groups according 
to your grade level in school. Pupils in 
the 7th through the 12th grades are 
eligible. 

Send your project to your regional 
headquarters for preliminary judging 
and exhibition. If it wins an award it 
will be forwarded automatically to Chi- 


cago and entered in the National Indus- | 


trial Arts Awards. 

For a free rules booklet and entry 
blank, write Ford Motor Co., Industrial 
Arts Awards, 3000 Schaefer Road, Dear- 
born, Mich. 


Where and When to Ship Entries 


Eastern Region—Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont New York, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connectieut, New Jersey, Pennsyl- | 
vania, Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia, | 
Virginia, North Carolina, Washington, 
D. C., South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Puerto Rico and other dependencies in the 
Atlantic. | 

Students in schools in states or depen- | 
dencies of the Eastern Region should ship | 
entries between June 4 and June 18 to Ford 
Motor Company Industrial Arts Awards, 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Central Region—North Dakota, South) 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, | 
Texas, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkan- | 
sas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Ohio and Kentucky. 

Students in schools in states of the Cen- 
tral Region should ship entries between 
May 25 and June 10 to Ford Motor Com- | 
pany Industrial Arts Awards, ABC Fire- 
proof Warehouse Co., 1015 East 8th Street, 
Kansas City 6-E, Mo. 

Western Region—California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, 
Utah, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Alaska, Hawaii and dependencies 
in the Pacific. 

Students in schools in states or depén- 
dencies of the Western Region should ship | 
entries between June 1 and June 20 to Ford 


You have to feel like having fun. . . 
to really enjoy “fun”! You know 
that the way you feel may be the 
difference between a wonderful time 
.-. and a “dud” of a time. 

Just try starting the day on 
Kellogg's PEP with “‘builder-upper” 
food values. PEP with milk provides 
one of the most COMPLETE FOODS 


Eat well— 
build up nice teeth, 
strong bones, 


you can find. You get all the nutri- 
tion of whole wheat flakes plus a 
full day’s needs of Sunshine Vitamin 
D in every one-ounce bowlful— 
aND—more Vitamin B, than in any 
other leading brand of wheat flakes! 

So eat fresh, crisp PEP the 
“Build Up” wheat cereal. And more 
fun to you! 
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FOR FUN and a good body! 
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Austrian Workers Set 


During World War II, about 272,000 


homes in Austria were destroyed or 
damaged. Also destroyed were thou- 
sands of schools, factories, hospitals, 


bridges, mines. Many roads and thou- 
sands of acres of farm land were torn 
up. 
Since the end of the war, Austrians 
have been hard at work rebuilding their 
wartorn land. They have repaired most 
of the homes and built many new ones 
as well as new schools, factories, bridggs, 
and so on 
The workers also are turning out 
farming and mining togls and equip- 
ment. More than a third of Austria’s 
7,000,000 people are farmers. Its main 
crops are rye, wheat, barley, oats, pota- 
toes, and sugar beets. Cattle-raising and 
dairy farming are also important 
Many Austrians work in industry. 
Austria's main industries are iron and 
steel, textiles, paper and pulp, building 
materials, chemicals 
Recently Austria issued a set of four 
semi-postal, or charity, stamps paying 
tribute to its workers. Semi-postals are 
used as ordinary postage stamps. They 
are issued to help a government raise 
money for charitable purposes or for 
general improvements 
Money from the sale of the new Aus 
trian semi-postals will be used to help 
buy materials needed for improving the 
country. Each stamp has two numbers 
on it. The first is the amount of money 
which the Post Office receives for the 
stamp. The second is the amount which 
goes to rebuilding 
Two of the stamps are shown below. 
The 1-plus-25 red-brown represents 
bridge building. The 60-plus-15 blue- 
green represents public housing 

The other two stamps in the set are a 
40-plus-10 lilac-brown, which repre 
sents mining, and a 1.70-plus-40 steel 
blue for communications workers. 

Austria also has issued a black mourn- 
ing stamp to mark the death of its late 
president, Dr. Karl Renner 


Courtesy of Austrian Information Service 
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Rough and Ready 
Gerry: “Let's play house.” 
Terry: “OK.—You be the door and 

I'll slam you.” 


Bieaner Kossuth Street Haledon, N. J. 


All Couples 
Hank: “Why is a room full of mar- 
ried people empty?” 
Jack: “Because there isn't a single 
person in it.” 
Renaid Meisinger, Springfield (Neb) Sehool 
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Simple Explanation 
“I manage to keep my head 
above water.” 

Merl: “Of course! Wood floats!” 


Marianne Pilatl, 30, Rochester, N. 


Pearl: 


Time Saver 


Father: “Did 1 hear the clock strike 
three when you came in this morning, 
son?” 

Son: “Yes, Dad. It was going to strike 
eleven, but I stopped it so it wouldn't 
wake you up.” 


Neocy Story, South Bide Junior High. Wayne, Mich. 
Worth the Money 
Husband: “It's an outrage for that 


farmer to charge us $15 to tow that 
car.” 

Wife: Never mind, dear, he’s earning 
it. I have the brakes on.” 


Joan Harvison, Rosemont Jr. High, Fort Worth, Tex 


Nature Boy 


“Some plants,” said the teacher, “have 
the prefix dog. For instance, there is the 
dogrose, the dogwood, the dog violet. 
Who can name another plant prefixed 
by dog?” 

“I can,” said a voice in the back row. 
“Collie flower!” 


Jock Chinn, Bast Junior High, 


Departure 

F.B.1. Agent: “So he got away. Did 
you guard all the exits?” 

Local Policeman: “Yep. We had them 
double guarded. He must have slipped 
out through one of the entrances.” 

Nancy Lee Kiefer, Barret Jr. High, Louteville, Ky. 


Absent Without Leave 


Hoarse Voice on Telephone: “My son 
has a sore throat and won't be in school 
today.” 

Teacher: “Who is calling?” 

Voice: “This is my father.” 

George Pawick N Thorpe School, Chicago, It 


Kankakee, 


Strictly From Hunger 
Jim: “Do you remember that new 
restaurant you told me to visit if I 
wanted a good steak dinner?” 
Bob: “Yes?” 
Jim: “Well, it was a bum Steer.” 


Whitenouse, 


Joke of the Week 


Madge: “Helen thinks no man is 
good enough for her, and she might 
Y and then again she 

M “Yes, 

st be left.” 


quiz-word PUZZLE 


2s ze 
7 28 29 
a 32 
33 


2 weer 


. Mystery animal pictured above. 
. To place apart; to cut off. 

. To do wrong. 

. To squander, to use up carelesshy, 
. A pig, a swine. 

. Ceased living. 

. Solemn dread and wonder. 

. Senior (abbreviation ) 


. Insane. 
. Preposition meaning “along,” “beside.” 
. Edgar Allan — — —, famous poet. 


. Belonging to me. 

. To make a sound like a crow. 

. Before Christ (abbreviation) 

. Strong solution that cleans clogged 


pipes. 


. To shut noisily, to bang. 

. Over (contraction). 

. Enthusiastic, desirous. 

. Employ. 

. Bright green precious stone. 

. Feels displeasure or indignation at. 


. Mystery animal's tail is said to be 


because of circular 


Dairy anima! that milk. 
Dressed, clothed. 

Fertile spot in a desert where water 
is found. 

— animal with webbed feet, long 


Votes that aren't nays are — — — —. 
. We are q 
To find fault with. 


Solution to last week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


CROSS -buffalo; 8-initial; 9-sin; 
12-8.D.; 13-inn; 14-boa; 17- 
worm: lf-ewe; 19-has; 22-Alps; 24-sh; 
lie; 27-oat; 29-Ontario; 31-western. 


DOWN: 1-bison; 2-union; 3-find; 4-ft.; 
S-aims; 6-laid; 7-old; 14-bow; 
Ore.; 16-am; 19-ha; 20-allow 21- 


spine; 23-sets; 24-sore; 25-hair; 28-ton; bo-at 
Chef's 
Jill: “Which book has the most stir- 
ring, chapters?” 
Jane: “The cookbook, of course.” 


Angie Frettig, Killdeer (N. D.) Public 


23 
10. State whose capital is Des Moines. : 
ys 18. Old-fashioned form of you. 
19. Afternoon (abbrev.). 
| 21. They float in the sky. . 
23 
25. Zoo animals are kept in — — —. 
27. — — — —sucker: crinkled cotton fabric. : 
28. Nothing more than (rhymes with here). @ 
= fe. 31. Moved swiftly. 
| week in your edition. 
co Fost 
ad is | 
4 each you get right. Top 
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35 Puget Sound, Seat- Portland, Gateway 
tle and Tacomo te Californie 
P. G. HOLMES, 
Pass. Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway 
stripes St. Paul 1, Minn. Dept. 8 41 
I am planning a Western vacation this 
year Please send me information on vace- 


On 
HOW DID THE HAIRSPRING | 
GET ITs NAME? \\" 
Actually the first hairspring 
wes a real pigs hair. It 
was used by Robert Hooke, 
i7# Century inventor, in his 
revolutionary timepiece — 
the forerunner of the 
modern watch. 


HOW PRECISE ARE 
WATCHMAKING TOOLS? 


recently drilled a neat hole 
in a human hair using ultra- 
precise Hamilton equipment. 


WHAT PART OF A 
WATCH DOES THE 
“ost WoRK ? 

Not the spring, as ~ 
you may think, but 
the balance staff, 
which, for its size 
carries More weig 

at its pivot ends than 


AMILTO! 

waTCcHes or 
OF THESE ADVERTISEMENTS, you witL 
if TWO OR mMoRE STUCENTS svemiT 

5.02 witt BE PAID ONLY 


BASED ON POSTMARKS). 
free booklet on 
for a 


Shown above: €twa-io «K natural or white gold- 
filled case. - stainless steel case. 
Your jeweler has a complete selection of 
fine Hamiltons priced from $49.52 up. 


HAMILTON 


The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 


Are you 
4, \ Va \ i? 
4 
J 
So accurate that a technician AK 
; 
j] == g 
1 
TO THE FIRST ONE 
} watches? Then yo i 
*what Makes 2 H | 


eo ADIO station WNAS is operated 

by and for the boys and girls of 
the New Albany, Ind., schools.” That's 
our slogan. Students under careful su- 
pervision carry on work normally done 
by radio-trained teachers and engineers. 

The school system in New Albany is 
neither larger nor more wealthy than 
school systems in other cities of 35,000. 
But it has its own radio station born of 
patience and planning. 

Some years ago Supt. Henry David- 
son wanted a “voice” for his schools. 
He couldn't see a way to finance the 
only kind of station then possible—a 
high-power station costing from $50,- 
000 to $100,000, He waited until the 
low-power FM station became a pos- 
sibility for schools. Then he went into 
action. 

He found that a 10-watt FM station 
would cost about $3,000 to build and 
equip. (Actual, final cost $3,500.) Ad- 
ministrators and supervisors agreed that 
the station could be set up in the high 
school. The high school principal allo- 
cated surplus extra-curricular funds to 
help with the financing. With that nest- 
egg, enough additional funds for equip- 
ment were raised by an indoor circus. 
Tax money was found to build the stu- 
dio. The first low-power, non-commer- 
cial, FM station in U. S. public schools 
was born and christened WNAS. 

Marvin Oakes and Vernon McKown 
hecame faculty mentors for WNAS 
Oakes taught speech and dramatics. The 
writer is city director of audio-visual 
instruction. The station was and is a 
training ground for all boys and girls 
in the city Even first graders 
take part in its programs 

WNAS went on the air in May, 1949 
The first program 
broadcast of the high school commence 
Since that time WNAS 
has built a regular program schedule 
It’s on the air from 12 noon to 3 p.m 
daily. In addition, it carries all football 
and basketball games whether the team 
plays in New Albany or elsewhere. At 
state tournaments student sportscasters 
work beside commercial station 
from 35 stations 

Students have interviewed and intro 


hools 


scheduled was a 


ment exercises 


men 


WNAS 


New Albany, Ind., School 
Station Serves the Community 


By Vernon McKown 
director, Audio-visual Instruction 


duced such important visitors to their 
town as the State Governor, national 
president of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, a Supreme Court Justice, 
and the chairman of the F. C. C., inter- 
national president of Kiwanis, and the 
Chief of Radio, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Student announcers double as sta- 
tion operators since, under F. C. C. 
rules, a third-class operator can put this 
type of station on the air. Students 
write, produce, and present various 


kinds of script material, filling the num- 
ber of hours allocated to live programs 
(about half the total broadcast time). 

All this is fun—thrilling and interest- 
ing to students and supervisors alike. 
And more. Its real value to school and 
community (WNAS has regular listen- 
ers in a radius of 12 miles around New 
Albany) has been evidenced again and 
again. 

The city librarian cites the great in- 
crease in the number of books borrowed 
by junior high students because of the 
Junior Literary Quiz show. Station su- 
pervisors and teachers are a little puffed 
up over the development in writing and 
presenting material among workshop- 
pers. Business men have volunteered to 
finance remote broadcasts from “our” 
station. Managers of local commercial 
stations lend their engineers to help in- 
stall new equipment. Students are eager 
to achieve a good record in order to be 
one of the 27 permitted to broadcast 
each week. 

New Albany is proud of its station. 
It has a right to be. WNAS is truly the 


community's station. 


LOCKERS 


RADIO CLASSROOM 


STUDIO A 


WNAS floor plan shows how classroom space can be converted to studios. 
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Guide to Kinds and Qualities 


Which Playback? 


BY WILLIAM J. TEMPLE, Brooklyn College 


wdings of plays and poetry, ex 


KEASING sumbers of good re 


"This Is 
Burl lwes history in folk 


other fine educational 


cellent documentaries like 

the the 

wing slbum and 

material make it advisable to have an 
other look at playback equipment 

1949 are the 

third speed 45 rpm) 


Principal changes since 
uddition of the 
on dual 


nt 


stylus pickups us standard 


Another 


wider of larget spe ikers 


improvement 1s 
up to 
12 in port ible record plavers 


It is still true that for a fixed instal 
ition of high quality o for a record 
player 


casters on it or mount it on a cateteria 


of console size (you can put big 


lish-wagon for easy moving) vou can 
lo better by combining components ot 


If vou look for ready 


days, you may not 


mt choice 
nade outfits these 
any without TV 


built in. Packaged sets of matched com 


ind audio receivers 


ponents motor and turntable pickup 


um and cartridge, amplifier, and loud 


speaker) are available from radio sup 

ply houses at wide price ranges 
Portable plavers can never attain the 

heavier outfits, but 


juality larger 


many are a Some will please 


even the critical listenet 


From $10 Up 


High on the list goes the “Recitalist” 
Rek-O-Kut Co., 38-01-T Queens Blvd 
Long Island City 1, N. Y.), a 38-lb 
Sp ed, 10-watt portable with a heavy 
rima«driven, 12° turntable and a 4-posi 
tion equalizer to adjust the response to 
litlerent dual 


stylus pickup will play standard or mi 


types of records The 


crogroove records or 16 
The 
heavy magnet (6.8 oz 


transcriptions 
loudspeaker, with an unusually 

is specially built 
tow this hine (creat care has been 


taken to balan the respotse charac 


Avdio-Master, Jr plays transcriptions 


the speaker, 
and the speaker enclosure to eliminate 


teristics of the amplifier 


undesirable resonances and provide 


good tonal balance and smooth, wide- 


range response. Microphone and radio 
tuner inputs are provided. You can mix 
“live” voice or music from the micro- 
phone with records. This is a sturdy 
built by a manufac- 
turer of professional equipment 


Rek-O-Kut 


without the amplifier or loudspeaker is 


Hexible instrument 


The same mechanism 
ivailable to play records through your 
own amplifier or that of your sound pro 
jector, radio, or TV receiver, or recorder 
I can Rek-O-Kut 
turntables if vou are assembling your 
The LP743 is the 3-speed 
model, same as in the “Recitalist.” More 
precise machining (for less noise in op 
eration) in the T12 and T43 2-speed 
models, and a different type of motor 
even more quiet) in the TI2H and 
43H, make them more expensive 


recommend the 


own outfit 


4 great many portable transcription 
players (which, of course, play other 
ree ords as W ell are assembled trom 
components available to all (including 
you and me) and sold under various 
names by many They 
differ widely, and there are too many of 
them for me to attempt to describe them 
all 

Below vou will find information about 
well-known 


manufacturers 


the products of several 
manufacturers 

One simple and inexpensive solution 
to the record-player problem is to buy 
one of the L-speed players designed by 
the record manufacturers to play 
through vour present radio receiver. An 
LOCESSOTY 45-rpm__ records 
costs as little as $10. If vou are special 
izing in 33 1/3 long-plaving records (as 


plaver for 


Webster-Chicago's newest three-speed 


I am), you can get an LP record-play- 
ing attachment for only a little more. 
One word about pickup cartridges 
and stylus materials. Highest quality 
pickup cartridges, like highest quality 
microphones, have least distortion and 
lowest output. Therefore they require 
an extra stage of amplification, called 
a preamplifier. These include the mag- 
netic (variable pickups, 
such as Pickering (expensive, but 
worth it) and GE. Crystal pickups have 
higher output, require no preamplifier, 


reluctance ) 


they range good to poor 

As for stylus, my preference runs 
from diamond (highest first cost but 
lowest cost per play) to sapphire to 
‘semipermanent” semiprecious alloys. 

Material shortages mav limit vour 
choice. Now is the time to buy play 
backs, if vou can find what you want. 


Some Leading Models 


The “Masco” line (Mark Simpson Mfg 
Co.. Inc., 32-28 Forty-ninth St.. Long 
Island City 3, N. Y.) includes ten different 
2-speed and 3-speed players, from a 12-Ib., 
3-speed, 24-watt model to a 42-Ib., 2-speed 
14-watt job with two 12” loudspeakers es- 
specially designed, they say, “for the barn 
dance group and folk dancing clubs.” 

Califone Corp. (Hollywood 38, Calif.) 
makes several models. The 6UJ weights 11 
Ibs.. has 2 watts output, plays all three 
speeds, has a jack for external amplifier 
and microphone fader control; speaker is 
a 9” oval with 10’ extension cord. Model 
12MU weighs 15 Ibs., has 5 watts output, 
an 8 3.2 ov. magnet). Larger 
models go up to 30 Ibs., 16 watts, and twin 
12” speakers. Larger models also have vari- 


speaker 


able speed control 

“Panacoustic” playbacks (U. S. Record- 
1121 Vermont Ave. N. W., Wash- 
D. C.) have been redesigned 


ing Co., 
ington 5, 
Continued on page 40-T) 


Califone has convenient speed controls 
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| GOOD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT IS IMPORTANT TO SCHOOL SUCCESS — 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC Fhogham ani 


this two-channel 
console includes... 


This WEBSTER ELECTRIC equipment makes 
two way communication possible with every room 
in the school, individually or collectively . .. an- 
nouncements, short talks and radio or educational 
programs can be piped direct when they are of 


special interest. 


Here is another aid to modern education, opening 
new possibilities for improved teaching methods. 
Two channels are provided for program distribu- 
tion, plus a separate channel for intercommunica- 


tion. The program distribution offers AM-FM radio 


WEBSTER 


RACINE @ 


have many 
advantages... 


Intercommunication ... Radio Reception... 
Phonograph and Program Distribution 


reception and phonograph recording on one with 
general announcements and sound reinforcement, 
plus the use of phonograph reproducer on the other, 
if desired. Both program channels are equipped 
to operate with a WEBSTER ELECTRIC “Eko. 


tape” tape recorder, 


Talk to the nearest WEBSTER ELECTRIC dealer 
about the experience of other schools and learn all 


the details of this modern school equipment. 


Webster Electric Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 
Established 1909, 


ELECTRIC 


wiscOnNstiNnN 


“Where Quolity is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing on Obligation” 


| 
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“Tape recording excites interest 
in all kinds of school activities” 


PTA MEETINGS are far more interesting when tape recordings of actual 
classroom sessions are played. Tape reproduces every voice 
inflection with matchless fidelity, captures all the naturalness of young 


sters being themselves 


A MINING & MFG. CO. Dept ST.4! 
6 Minnesota 


Please send free booklet Tape Recording in 
the Classroom. 


Arrange to hove tape recording demonstrated 
at ovr school 


Stote 


SEND THIS COUPON for your free copy of Tape Recording in the Class- 
room, interesting new booklet Its full of pictures and information, gives 
Practical fips to teacher of ofl grades. Write for yours tedey! 


every 


| 


GROUP MEMORIZING is speeded up by recording 
selected passages on an endless tape which plays 
over and over. Pupils reciting along with the tape 
are soon letter-perfect. Tape recordings can be 
played thousa of times with no perceptible loss 
of quality. 


BAND PRACTICE moves along more smoothly and 
results are more encouraging when band members 
can hear themselves on tape. Mistakes are easy to 
note and correct. Recordings may be erased and 
the tape re-used any number of times. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS, news broadcasts, special 
radio programs and music can be pre-recorded on 
tape and piped to classrooms through a central 
control panel. Tape can be edited and spliced to 
put together any kind of uninterrupted program. 


S.A by 
MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING CO., St. Pau! 6, Minnesota 
oho makers of Scotch” Brand Pressure-Sen:itive Tapes, “Underseo! Rubberized Cootng. 
ve Sheeting, Wolk” Non-Slip Surfacing, “3M” Abrosives. 
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VISUALLY YOURS 


HIS month we ran into a lot of 
| useful new filmstrips, mostly for 
ial studies. I'm especially 
pleased to report that McGraw-Hill has 
just released a new series on etiquette 
You are probably already familiar with 
their first five, correlated with Mary 
Beery’s Manners Made Easy. The new 
ones are just as well produced, just as 
interesting, just as teen-age based. 
Table Setting (32 fr.) demonstrates 
step-by-step the basic rules of setting a 
dinner table. Perfect Party (33 fr.) 
s how a good party results from 
careful planning—the guest list, invita- 
tions, introductions, planned activities, 
refreshments, the guest's responsibli- 
ties, and the proper time and way of 
leaving gracefully. Public Appearance 
(33 fr.), gives rules to make public 
appearances successful. Away from 
Home (40 fr.)—one of my favorites in 
this group—outlines what to expect and 
what to do when traveling by train, bus, 
or plane; planning packing. Developing 
Social Maturity (31 fr.) provides a 
check list by which students can meas- 
ure their social growth. 

New also is a group of three strips for 
civies, American government, or eco- 
nomics classes. (From Current Affairs 
Films, 18 East 41st St.. New York 17, 
N. Y.) Our Nation’s Health (39 fr.) 
summarizes health protection services, 
medical and hospital services. Pensions 
for All (38 fr.) outlines the development 
of pension plans. Our Nation's Inven- 
tory (37 fr.) describes the census. In- 
formation in this series is excellent. Sim- 
ple graphs, diagrams, and charts, easy 
to comprehend 


To Understand Insurance 


A valuable addition to filmstrip re- 
sources is a set of three color 
from the Institute of Life Insurance 
488 Madison Ave.. New York 22. 
N. Y.). How Life Insurance Began 
(42 fr.) summarizes the history of life 
insurance, from early 
Chinese merchants 
much to be desired. The other 
strips use clever, brisk, modern draw- 
ings. How Life Insurance Operates (44 
fr.) is, I think, the It explains 
fundamentals of risk-sharing. Opens 
with a book insurance scheme dreamed 
up by high school students. How Life 
Insurance Policies Work (45 


stnips 


risk sharing by 


Drawings leave 


two 


best 


fr.) is 


good, but contains much data which 
would need amplification. Examples of 
several policy 
values. 


types, their uses and 


Filmstrips Spring Sprouts 


By VERA FALCONER 


Geography from EBF 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films just 
released two new series. Our North 
American Neighbors — eight strips — is 
based on EBF movies of same titles. 
Each presents briefly geographical and 
historical information contained in the 
movie. Many of you know the films and 
are therefore familiar with the content 
Maritime Provinces of Canada (62 fr.), 
Industrial Provinces of Canada (57 fr.); 
Pacific Canada (60 fr.); Prairie Prov- 
inces of Canada (60 fr.); Central Amer- 
ica (60 fr.); Land of Mexico (60 fr.); 
West Indies (59 fr). Good clear pic- 
tures and maps. Each ends with review, 
questions, discussion ideas, and follow- 
up activities. 

The other new EBF series, Soil Con- 
servation (8 strips), was produced in 
cooperation with the Conservation 
Foundation. These are factual, have ex- 
cellent drawings and graphs, many par- 
ticipation devices. How Long Will It 
Last? (69 fr.)—how nature changed the 
earth's surface, how man has changed 
it; vital importance of soil to all life. 
How Soil Ils Formed (76 fr.) shows in 
detail how soil is formed, starting with 
bare rock. How Man Has Used the Soil 
(59 fr.)—destructive forces of nature; 
colonists’ prodigal use of resources, to- 
day's abuses. How Man Conserves the 
Soil (61 fr.)—good modern practices 
and reasons. Water and the Soil (66 
fr.)—an excellent item. Minerals in the 
Soil (59 fr.)—the composition of earth's 
crust. Animal Life and the Soil (55 fr.) 
—inter-relationships. Plant Life and the 
Soil (66 fr.)—plant’s role in soil forma- 


tion and fertility, legumes 


From “Alaska.” Eneyelopeedia Britannica Film 


EBF adds strips for geography films. 


From MeGirew Hill 


Manners series shows how to introduce. 


Some New Films 


Ot course we saw some new movies 
recently too, Let me tell you about them 
briefly. As a teacher, 1 was frequently 
asked by boys in my class about ca- 
reers in engineering. | could have been 
more helpful if I had had access to the 
new Bridge to the Future (20 min., 
color), produced by and available 
from Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
(Worcester 2, Mass.). This fine film not 
only shows the part Worcester Tech 
plays in developing an engineer, but 


also gives a most succinct summary of 7 


what an engineer's work is like. 


Gales of Laughter 


At Official Films (25 W. 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y.) I saw four new 
films. Run Sheep Run (20 min., color) 
is a fine study of the work and impor- 
tance of sheep dogs. Presented as told 
to a boy visiting a sheep ranch. It has 
an O. Henry surprise ending which will 
send your class into gales of laughter 
Men of Our Age (10 min.), interesting 
combination of art and modern history. 
The sculpture of Jo Davidson is studied 
by the camera as the commentary pro- 
vides thumb-nail sketches of each per- 
sonality: Foch, Clemenceau, Wilson, 
Chaliapin, Rockefeller, Will Rogers, 
Helen Keller, Roosevelt, Gandhi, ete. 
Imaginative and useful. 

Two other films aren't of the age 
level we usually discuss. Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood (10 min.) is done with pup- 
pets, a new idea for school films. But 
Little Grey Neck (20 min., color) is 
quite delightful. For general or audito- 
rium use, even in high school, I think 
it would be well accepted—after all, the 
students see and enjoy cartoons in the 
theatre. This one is really a lovely thing 
to see. The story is so well told that the 
animals have definite personalities and 
become very human. 


A-Bomb—Mt. Vernon 
McGraw-Hill Text Films (330 W, 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y.) showed 
us a sampling of their new films. You 
Can Beat the A-Bomb (20 min.) dem- 
onstrates simply, without frightening 
(Continued on page 31-T) 
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THOUGHT-PROVOKING MATERIAL 
FOR THOUGHT-DIRECTING EDUCATORS 


35¢ pocket-sized | from Scholastic Book Service 


| 7 E. 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


THINK 

+». of every student with a clean, gay and colorful copy of the book you 
are teaching. 

--. of not having to start a teaching program by passing out dull, drab, 
worn copies of a book which you want your students to enjoy studying. 


of getting four to six copies for your dollar budgeted for books. 


REQUEST 
++. your purchasing department to order 25¢-35¢ pocket-sized editions for 
your classes for next fall. 
TELL 


. your school purchasing department that there is a big school discount 
from Scholastic Book Service on pocket-sized editions. 


ACT NOW 


. +. ¢lip and mail the coupon below for complete list of standard titles, plus 
a list of fifty new 25¢-35¢ titles suitable for school use. 


THEN 


... those hectic first days of school next fall will be much happier for you 


and your students when you distribute attractive, pocket-sized editions 
for required and supplementary reading programs. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE, 
7 E. 12th New York 3, N.Y 


BIG DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS 


3,000 or more asstd. books—17¢ ea. 
2,000 to 3,000 asstd. books—18¢ ea. 
25¢ 1,000 to 2,000 asstd. books—19¢ ea. 
TITLES 200 to 1,000 asstd. books—20¢ ea. 
50 to 200 asstd. books—22¢ ea. 
1 to 50 asstd. books—25¢ ea. 


Please send complete standard list of pocket-sized books 


new list of 50 titles recently added 


My Miss M 7 3,000 or more asstd. books—24¢ ea. 
2,000 to 3,000 asstd. books—25¢ ea. 
Schoo 35¢ 1,000 to 2,000 asstd. books—26¢ ea. 


TITLES 200 to 1,000 asstd. books—27¢ ea. 
50 to 200 asstd. books—30¢ ea. 
1 to 50 asstd. books—35¢ ea. 


Schoo! Addrew 


Postage on Books Prepaid 
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Filmstrip Spring Sprouts 


Continued from page 29-T) 


episodes, the basic principles of per 
sonal protection during A-bomb attack. 
Builds confidence by pointing out the 


limitations of A-bomb dangers. For 


adults and mature senior high. Mount 
Vernon in Virginia (25 min.) is a nice 


picture, nothing to get exc ited about 
but good material for units on Washing 


ton or his birthday anniversary. 


Life Adjustment 


Now two forceful, pull-no-punches. | 


films for facultv, school board, and 
P.T.A.—The Drop-out and The Stay-in 
both 20 min. Both from the “Educa 
tional Psychology Series.” The 
out through a history, 


case vividly 


Next Issue 


Outstanding 16mm Films 
and Filmstrips of 1950 


Will be shown at the Educational 
Film Festival conducted by the Cur- 
riculum Materials Center, Columbia 
University, May 2. Admission free. 


Drop- | 


shows short-comings in the school and 


faculty 
notony 


Dull classes, regimentation, mo- 
disregard for natural interests 
You may not enjoy its forthright ap 
proach, but it is challenging. The Stay-in 
portrays one school’s successful ap 
proach to the drop-out problem; vital- 
izing required courses such as English, 
civics, and math 
program, these two films should help 
any school in planning an attack on its 
drop-out problem 
The Drop-out with individual students 
who shortly drop-outs 
Film shows Steve Martin's 
difficulties with living and his regret 
that he did not finish high school. 


Series on Indian Life 


You may already have seen Seminoles 
of the Everglades, a 21-min. color story 
of this Indian tribe, sponsored by the 
P. Lorillard Co. (Old Golds). Two new 
films in this North American Indian 
series have just been released. Miracle 


Shown on the same 


may become 


themselves 


Counselors can use | 


on the Mesa is concerned with the Hopi | 


people, showing their daily life, agricul- 
tural problems, and desperate need for 
water. Photography and color are su- 
perb. I found the commentary over- 
poetic, romanticized, and rather senti- 
mental. The Pueblo Heritage is more 
down-to-earth and, I think, contains 
much more meat for actual study of 
these Indians. These films are being 
deposited in local film libraries for free 
loan. Prints obtainable from Alan Shilin 
Productions (450 West 56th St., New 
York 19, N. Y.). 


If you want 


PROFESSIONAL QUALITY 


in your school recordings 


...made by audio engineers 
for audio engineers 


AND TO KEEP UP-TO-DATE 
on all phases of 
disc and tape recording 
be sure to read 


aucdlo-record 


...our monthly publication 
that brings you up-to-the 
minute information on re- 
cording methods and equip- 
ment. Articles of particular 
interest to educational re- 
cordists are included in 
every issue. A penny post 
card will put your name on 
the Audio Record Mailing 
list. 


join the trend to 


In radio stations and sound stu- 
dios from coast to coast, professional re- 
cordists use and recommend Audiotape. 
Their preference — based on critical com- 
parative tests—is your assurance of Audio- 
tape’s unequalled quality and uniformity. 

Audiotape will enable you to obtain the 
best possible results from your tape re- 
corder — help you to attain the faithful 
sound reproduction that is so essential for 
speech correction, drama, music and other 
educational recording applications. 

Order your supply now and let Audiotape 
speak for itself. *Trade Mark 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


¥ 
: 31-T 
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“PIPELINE” 
All the drama and excite- 
ment behind the building 
of a great crude oil pipe 
line is packed into this 
splendid movie. Filmed in 
full color, 


of action-packed entertain- 


it is 22 minutes 


ment 
The film ix 16 mm. sound, 


and available free of charge 


from 


New York 20, N. Y. 
or 
100 Bush Street 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Fill in Coupon and Mail 


Many Thanks 
For Your Help! 


grateful to YOU, the 
of Social-Studies 
high who 
have given us valuable sugges 


We 
thousands 
in 


are 


teachers schools 


tions in revising educational ma 
NEW Motors 


ready 


terial for your use 


edition is now 


Contributien ef Moter Vehicles 

te industry, form and Heme 
The teacher kit now contains 44-page 
6 Wall Chart 22 x« 
lets ¢ tudent Ai Digest 
People and Profit 
Succeeded s 


Free for the asking 


Manual 
leaf 
eaflet 
The 


<a 


Please send quentities 


Kite A c 


Nome 


Dictionaries 


(Continued from page 16-T) 


for Shakespeare to be 15,000 basic 


words 


Mostly Personal 

Congratulations to Leon C. Hood of 
Clifford J. Scott High School, East 
Orange, N. J.. Donald J. McCinn, 
Rutgers University Milton A 
Kaplan, Straubenmuller Textile High 
School, New York excellent 
guide to the Theater Guild on the Air 
production of Hamlet to John E 
English head at Garden City 
(Long Island, N. Y.) High School 
the occasion of the appearance of his 
Handbook of English—Book Two (for 
11 12), Harcourt Brace, 
publisher to Margaret E. Mann of 
Bosse High School, Evansville, Ind 
her That Bulletin Board” article 
in the Jan.-Feb., 1951, English High 
Lights (available free on request from 
Scott, Foresman Co., Chicago) 


Junior Classics Shelf 

We have just examined The Neu 
Junior Classics, an excellent 10-volume 
shelf of good reading for young people 
ages 5 to’ 15), edited by Mabel Wil 
liams and Marcia Dalphin (P. F. Col 
lier and Son, publishers, New York 
$52.00—special discount to schools and 
More than two hundred au 


ind 


m their 


Warriner 


grades and 
on 


"Use 


libraries 
thors are represented in this attractively 
illustrated collection of 611 stories and 
poems 

In the 
favorites, old and new 


yenies many children’s 


In Volume I are 


are 


fairy tales and fables, including “The 
Story of the Three Little Pigs ‘Cin 
derella, “Hansel ind) Gretel and 
Wassilissa the Beautiful.” Volume II 
has stories of wonder and magic such 
as “Uncle Remus,” “Aladdin,” “Sarita 
and the Duendes and “The Ugh 
Duckling.” The third volume is de 
voted to legends and myths including 
St. George and the Dragon.” “The Em 
peror’s Vision,” “The Faithful Friend,” 
und “Prometheus the Firebringer.” Suc 
ceeding volumes are entitled Hero 
Tales Stories That Never Grow Old 
Stories about Boys and Girls, The Ani 
ma’ Book, Stories from History Sport 


and Adve ind Poetry 


Among the artists and writers whose 


nture 


work has been chosen for The Neu 
Junior Classics are: Howard Pvle, Rock 
well Kent Frederick Remington 


Charles Dana Gibson, Sir John Tenniel 
Lois Lenski, Arthur Rackham. Charles 
Dickens, Louisa May Alcott, Eric 
Knight Hans ¢ hristian Andersen kr ank 
RK. Stockton, Ernie Pyle, John Floherty 
William Blake, and William Sarovan 
Wherever the child turns in the series 
he will find reading that is enjovable 
and worthwhile 


Go Abroad 


Summer 1951 


The Experiment Way 


Not a tour... Not a study plan... 
But a UNIQUE way to gain 


insight into a foreign culture 


Includes— 


family life abrood 
participation in regional 
sports, international fes- 
tivals, folk customs 

speaking another language 
time for personal projects 
experienced leadership 
possibility of academic credit 
assured transportation 


STUDENT and ADULT GROUPS 


Evrope: $675-$750 — Mexico: $390 
letin America: from $550 
Canada: $320—United States: $290 


THE EXPERIMENT 
In International Living 
Putney, Vermont 


Boy-Girl 
Friendship 
Filmstrips 


= Five filmstrips on doting, morriage, sex 
@ education’ Widely vsed and recom- 
@ mended. Free folder on request 


Church Screen Productions 
S P. ©. Bex 5036 Nashville 6, Tenn. 


VACATION LOANS 


No Payments antil Fall! 


tirely 


| 
i 1 
| Shell Presents 
| 
= | 
i 
| 4 
| i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
1 Shell Oil Company § 
{| 50 West 50th Street 
| 
| i | 
| 
Confidential 
LOANS toTEACHERS 
by Mail $50 
POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 54 | 
| | end Harney - Omaha, Nebr. | 


OMEROOM 313 


In April high school students begin 
to look for summer jobs. Some will come 
to you with questions about work per- 
mits, minimum hours and wages, and 
withholding tax. Such questions make 
good topics for the homeroom. Here are 
suggestions for organizing such a pro- 
gram: 


n 


1. Work permits. Have class dele- 
gates interview the school official in 
charge of granting work permits for 
different types of jobs about age and 
other requirements. Write the State De- 
partment of Labor for a booklet on the 
state laws governing issuance of work 
permits. The State Department of La- 
bor also can furnish information on 
state laws governing minimum hours 
and wages. For Federal provisions, 
write the Wage and Hour Div., U. S. 
Dept. of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., 
or nearest branch. 

2. Withholding Tax. Interview a lo- 
cal employer for an explanation of how 
money is withheld for the Federal with- 
holding tax. He also can explain any 
state or local income tax law. 

3. Social Security. Ask a student who 
already has a Social Security number 
to explain how he got it. Your local of- 
fice of the Social Security Administra- 
tion has free explanatory booklets. 

4. Hospitalization, health insurance. 
If local industries have organized hos- 
pitalization-insurance plans, secure free 
booklets on these plans. 

One way to work out an interesting 
program is to invite students to submit 
questions on work laws to the program 
committee. The chairman can read the 
most interesting questions during the 
program, and his committee can answer 
the questions. Here are examples of 
questions: How can I get a work permit 
for a summer job? What is a limited 
work permit? What are minimum wages 
is provided by law? Why do I have to 
get a Social Security number? Where 
can I get it? Does everyone have to pay 
Social Security taxes? What is unem 
ployment compensation? Last summer 
my boss took money out of my pay for 
the withholding tax. What is that? What 

the Blue Cross hospital plan? 

If vou have a local State Employment 
Service office, vou may receive valuable 
help from its experts. Many firms will 
supply handbooks that tell workers all 
about the insurance policies, pension 
plans, etc. They will contribute to a 
lively program. 


Fave, Guidance Editor | 


THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday evening on NBC. 
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Things are really rolling 
on the Worlds 
Assembly 


Bazookas and bayonets... tanks and tor- 
pedoes . . . rifles and rocket shells . . . coal and 
steel and food. These are just a few of the 
thousands of things rolling today on the na- 
tion’s railroads as America rearms. 

For your railroads are the biggest “assembly 
line” the world has ever known! With nearly 
400,000 miles of steel track, they join farm 
and mine with furnace and factory, camp and 
port. From raw materials, through every stage 
of manufacture, the things which America must 
have to live and to grow stronger are assembled 
and distributed by rail—for only railroads have 
the carrying capacity and the operating econ- 
omy to perform so tremendous a task. 

In national defense as in peacetime com- 
merce, the country’s productive strength is 
made effective by the world’s greatest trans- 
portation system. 

And, as the national defense program con- 
tinues to grow, the railroads will be devoting 
even more time . . . more space . . . more effort 
to the country’s biggest job: effective rearma- 
ment to keep the nation strong...to keep it free. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


What About Getting Jobs? 
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“wise UNSPOILED 


MANITOBA 


Sport, sun, sandy beaches and 
Canada's loveliest scenery — 
that's only part of what Mani- 


toba offers you. Whatever your 
vacation fancy, Manitoba can 
fill it—and at prices everyone 
can afford 


You'll find your U.S. dollars 
stretch a long way in Manitoba 
Good shopping opportunities 
and top-notch accommodation 
are waiting to welcome you. 
Mail the coupon today for your 
Manitoba Travel Kit. 


MAIL TODAY 


Manitoba Bureau of Travel and Publicity 


Legislative Building 
| Winnipeg. Manitoba. Canada 


WARD season is with us 
The second annual National Book 


Awards, by the entire book industry, 


|were presented on March 6 in New 


York City to: William Faulkner for The 
Collected Stories of William Faulkner; 
Her 
ind Wallace Stevens for 
The Auroras of Au 
This was the second major award 

Faulkner, recent Nobel Prize 

ind also for Mr. Stevens, win 
ner of the 1950 Prize for 
Poetry. Special citation in fiction went 
to Brendan Gill for his first novel, The 
Trouble of One House 

The National Book Awards are 
sponsored by the American Book Pub 
Council, the American Book 
sellers Association, and the Book Manu- 
facturers Institute 


Newton Arvin for his biography 
man Melville 
his book 
tumn 

Mr 


winner 


of poems 
for 


Bollingen 


lishers 


Congratulations also to awards win 
Elizabeth Yates, author of Amos 
(Aladdin Books the New 
hery Medal for the “most distinguished 
contribution to American literature for 
children”; Katherine Milhous 
The Ege Tree (Scribner) 
“most distinguished picture 
children.’ 


ners 
Fortune 


author of 

for the 
book of 
Christopher Awards this year went 
to Houston Harte and Guy Rowe, In 
Our Image; Dr. Karl Stern, Pillar of 
Fire; Evelyn Wells and Betty Martin, 
Miracle at Carville—all non-fiction; 
to Frances Goodrich and Alfred Hack 
ett, film seript of Father and the Bride, 
and Lamar Trotti, screen adaptation of 
Cheaper by the Dozen. Scholastic 
Book Service has copies of the 25-cent 
edition of You Can Change the World, 
by Father James Keller of the Chris- 
tophers 


Long Distance Book Research 


Theodore Bonnet, author of The 
Mudlark, a Garden City reprint, 
wrote his best-selling novel while sta 
tioned in the Pacific theatre during 
World War LL His wife, 7,000 miles 


away in the States, carried on the re 


now 


search tor the historical and geograph- 
ical details of the story and forwarded 
him photostatic copies of the floor plan 
of Windsor Castle books. and 
which Bonnet hauled 
ibout in a duffel bag. Strange as it may 
the author vt the 
Victorian Era the 
British Isles scquired his know! 


through some 70 books on Vic 


records 
copious notes 
seem of this novel 
never visited 


but 


even 


duc 


torian England and many other re 


search materials 


Authors Arthur 
John Dos 


Koestler, 


Passos, 


Graham 


James T 


sreene 


Farrell, and Aldous Huxley, founders 
of the Fund for Intellectual Freedom, 
have pledged fixed percentages of their 
incomes to aid exiled writers so that 


they may return to creative work. 


New satiric novels: Tessie: The 
Hound of Channel One, by Shepherd 
Mead (Doubleday), about 
The Build-up Boys, by 


(Scribners), about public relations 


television; 


Kirk 


Jeremy 


They Cheered Too Soon 


In his discussion of a recent poll 
dealing with the “most boring classics,” 
Joseph Wood Krutch relates this anec- 
dote to The Nation readers: 


“The late Prof. Raymond Weaver 
laid the first stone of his fabulous repu 
tation among students of Columbia Col 
lege on the occasion of the first quiz 
to his very first class 
just after the first World War 
When the first question went up on 
the blackboard it was, ‘Which of the 
books read so far has interested vou 
least?’ and a whistle of joy went up 
from a group which had been trying 
to make things hard for the new in- 
structor. After a dramatic pause, 
Weaver wrote the second and last 
question ‘To what defect in your- 
self do you attribute this lack of in- 
terest? ” 

Publisher's Weekly reports that “The 
Song of Hiawatha” and “Evangeline” 
are both being considered as film story 
material by Twentieth Century-Fox. 


which he gave 


Our congratulations to Grosset and 
Dunlap on their Reviewers’ Selections 
—attractive library size reprintings of 
good popular books. Latest selections: 
Cheaper by the Dozen and Gentian 
Hill. 75 cents each, paper. 


Donald Clark, author of John Milton 
at St. Paul's School (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press) savs he knows of an au- 
thor whose will provides that he be 
cremated and ten per cent of his ashes 
thrown in his agent's face 


Fon Boardman in his Pleasures of 
Publishing writes that the editors of 
the Saturday Review of Literature 
their readers have recently been argu- 


and 


ing about dropping the of Literature 
We're all in tavor of this.” the Colum 
bia Press V.P. continues, 
‘but go the whole 
Change the name to the Tuesday Re- 
view and have the distinction of being 


University 


vhy not way? 


the only national magazine that comes 
out on the dav it savs it does.” 


Harpy Fincu 
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inside the Rim of Adventure 


We Can't Teach Everything | 


(Continued from page 12-T) 


class in Denby High School, Detroit, | | 
undertook a program of pupil planning 
The filmstrip 
was produced by Rosalind M. Zapf, 
who has long been identified with the 
core class program in that school. I rec- 
ommend it for teacher-training groups, 
faculty meetings, PTA programs, or for 
that matter high school classes them- 
selves, 

Another aid is the U. S. Office of 
Education bulletin, The Core 
lum. It describes practices and reports 
numbers of schools and grades in the 
nation engaged in this experiment. Eng- 
lish and social studies, the report shows, 


in a citizenship course. 


Curricu- 


are the two most popular subjects in a | 


Two features usually characterize 
program: block scheduling of 
time and joint planning by teachers en- 
gaged in the 


core 


i core 


teaching 


We cannot long continue piling unit 


We must seek 


on unit, course on course 


some new solutions 


SOCIAL STUDIES NOTES 


Teachers looking for simple aids in 
the teaching of parliamentary law will 
find useful a recent publication of the 
Press. It is an 
eight-page illustrated folder (S%" x 11") 
entitled Parliamentary Procedure. How 
to conduct a meeting: A pi torial pres 
entation based on Robert's Rules of 
Order 
useful for adult as well as school groups 
and in the form executed is easily used 
by a presiding officer on the table be- 
fore him 

The 47th annual spring meeting of 
the Middle States Council for the Social 
Studies will be held at the Hotel Mar- 
tinique, Washington, D. C., on April 
20-21, 1951. President Robert H. Reid 
urges early reservations in his office 
(N. E. A., 1201 16th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.). 


About the Far East 


Teachers looking for classroom ma- 


University of Denver 


terials on Asia will welcome two recent 
pamphiets. Our Stake in the Far East, 
by Howard L. Hurwitz (Oxford Book 
Co., 222 Fourth Ave., New York 3, 30 
cents), is a 68-page teachable outline 
of the history of our relations with Asia 
“China trade” days to U. N. 
police action in Korea. Chapters are 
brief and incisive. Each contains a page 
of learning activities, “Things to Do.” 
A middle-page-spread map and numer- 
ous drawings and cartoons add much. 

Toward a New Far Eastern Policy, 
by Edwin O. Reischauer (61 pages), 
is in the Headline Series of the Foreign 
Policy Association (22 E. 38 St., New 


from the 


(Single copy 50 cents.) This is | 


Breeze East on NEW YORK CENTRAL'S 
Air-conditioned Dieseliners 


Have you swum in New England's 
cool surf... felt the tug of a sea breeze 
against your sails . . . or breathed the 
mouth-watering fragrance of a real 
down-East clambake? 

Have you climbed by scenic motor 
road or trail into the cool, piney air of 
the Northeast's highest peaks? Have 
you felt history come alive as you fol- 
lowed Paul Revere’s road to little- 
changed Lexington and Concord? 

All that and more is waiting for you 


in New England. Well-stocked trout 
streams...mountain lakes...sea beaches 
and picturesque, surf-swept rocks. 
Gay art colonies and smart resorts. 

And so easy to reach! Step into air- 
cooled vacation weather aboard your 
streamlined New York Central coach. 
Step off in the heart of New England 

. where ocean or mountain breezes 
keep you cool! 


®. $. Central gets you home cool, too... 
refreshed and ready for your job! 


FREE! wew enciann sooner =! 54 
with fun-map, pictures, | 
money-saving facts. Send 

coupon now to New York 
Central, Room 1536-54, 466 


17, N. 


Name- 
Address.__ 
City 


Zone 


State 


Lexington Ave., New York i 


NEW YORK 


CENTRAL 


mo? New York Central 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 


35-T 
ke 
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York 16, 35 cents). Historical back- 
ground somewhat briefer than Hurwitz 
booklet. More attention to present-day 
issues. (Query, when will we stop 
| thinking of the “Far East” in terms of 
| European distance and start speaking 
“Eastern Asia”—or even the “Nea: 
West"? 


There's both PROFIT and PLEASURE 
in attending | 


Economics Made Dynamic 


The Twentieth Century Fund (330 
West 42nd St.. New York 18) has pub 


' lished Monopoly and Free Enterprise 
MINNESOTA by George W. Stocking and Myron W 
| Watkins. This is an authoritative study 


SUMMER | of the constantly changing pattern of 


the American economic structure, docu 


SESSION mented with cases. While it does not 


deal with the current undecided 


4 & P suit, earlier decisions affecting 
dune! 
php: — that company are cited, Also cases in 


Facts come faster on Minnesota's cool, friendly campus . . . where studying |s 


volving price fixing, monopoly, patents 
ind trust suits in automobiles, motion 


genuine fun’ Here, just 1S minutes from six sky-blue lakes, you may select pictures, tobacco, etc 
from over 1,400 courses, competently taught by a nationally-recognized staff Another public ation perhaps more 
Splendid library and laboratory facilities afford excellent opportunity for readily usable in the classroom, is The 
graduate work and research right-at-hand vacation pleasures, plus stim- Dynamic Economy—a dialogue in play 
ulating plays, concerts, lectures and social events will make this a thrilling form by Harold C. Moulton (The Brook 
summer 
Write now for Helpful Complete Bulletin ings Institution, Washington 6, D. C.) 


More th vy ch te » fic 
Dean of Summer Session, 553 Administration Bldg. lore wan thirty characters, some fic 
tional (seven farmers, a school teacher 


U NIVERSITY OF M INNESOTA 
tion with historical persons (Cyrus H 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA McCormick, Samuel F. B. Morse, Alex 
ander Bell Thomas A Edison, Hen 
ry Ford, ete.) concerning their actual 


achievements and the economic impli 
cations of their work. Teachers will find 
this book usetul in setting up socio 
dramas or other learning activities in 
history and economics classes 

From the Russell Sage Foundation (505 
Park Ave., New York 22) comes Philan 
thropic Giving by F. Emerson Andrews 
It deals with such questions as “Who 
Gives?” and “How Much?” In addition 
to a study of what might be called “pure 
philanthropy the study also describes 


certain charity rackets and methods of 
tax evasion 

The Civie Education Project (10 
Craigie St.. Cambridge 3S. Mass.) has 
idded another title to its series of class 
room public ations. Work Without Strife 


is a narrative account, with much con- 


SEE PARIS See France 


Trains leaving Paris —the rail hub 
of Europe —make convenient motor 
coach connections throughout France 
ersation pane! lise tissions and case 
histories of strikes 
Theme of the booklet is “how strikes 


damage us ill how ther have hecome 


This combination service now has 

a definite place in your plans to 
see France —particularly the colorful 
remote parts so rarely visited 
The French National Railroads cover all 
France With their highly modernized 
equipment. travel with Speed. 
Safety and utmost Comfort is assured 


less violent, and how they may some 
times be avoided.” The approac h is not 
entirely pathological, many examples 
are cited (pulp and paper industry, 
chemical industry) of healthy labor- 
management relations where strikes are 
unknown, paternalism is avoided, and 
the rights of both parties respected. The 
booklet suffers for lack of a table of 
contents or index. The story it tells will 


See your travel agent or write 


610 New Yorn. = ave. improve understanding in the field of 


SAN 
economic democracy 
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Sound Advice 


For technical data on your AM or 


FM receiver, record players, wire or | 


tape recorders, you can patronize one 
of the publishers of servicing data for 
radio repair men. Howard W. Sams & 
Co., Inc. (2201 E. 46th St., Indianapo 
lis 5, Ind.), publishes several volumes 
of such material for service men cover- 
ing many different models. The most 
convenient and cheapest source appears 
to be the “Continuous Rider Diagram 
Service” (John F. Rider Publisher. Inc 

480 Canal St.. New York 13, N. Y.) 
from the “Perpetual Trouble Shooter's 
Manuals.” They wil) send you data 
sheets on any model already covered in 
the manuals for a small fee; 50 cents 
minimum (up to six pages). They will 
photostat unpublished material for an 
additional charge. 

“The Recording and Reproduction of 
Sound,” by Oliver Read ($5, Howard W. 
Sams & Co., Inc., 2201 E. 46th St., In- 
dianapolis 5, Ind.) contains a tremen 
dous amount of information. Has some 
limitations. Parts are simple enough for 
a ten-year-old to understand, but other 
parts demand considerable technical 
sophistication. The author's enthusiasm 
is greater than his sense of organization 


Stopwatches 

Three seven-jewel stopwatches with 
various features priced at about $12 are 
offered by the Meyland Stopwatch Co. 
264 W. 40th St.. New York 18, N. Y 
Their folder No. 5 describes many oth 
ers as well, 


Lowest-priced 17” TV 


At $259.95, the Air King Model 


17M2 is said to be the lowest-priced 
blond table model 17” television re- 
ceiver on the market. The cabinet is 
metal, tube rectangular. Console model 
I7C7 is priced at $299.95. Write to Air 
King Products Co., Inc., 170-53rd St., 
Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 


War Correspondents’ Tape Recorder 

“Actuality” recordings from Korea 
and elsewhere are made on the “Mini 
tape” recorder. It is completely battery 
operated, weighs about 12 tbs., has tape 
speeds of 34”, 74”, and 15” per second. 
Fine for interviews, sports, etc. No pro- | 
vision for playback. Made by the Stan- 
cil-Hoffman Corp., 1016 N. Highland 
Ave., Hollywood 38. Calif. 


Skyline Model B Now 300 Watts 
The Society for Visual Education 
(1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, 
Ill.) has announced that the Skyline 
Model B 2x2 slide projector ($49.95) 
is now equipped with a 300-watt in- 
stead of a 200-watt lamp. No increase 
in price. J. Tempe 


Santa Fe all-chair-car streamliner. 
Just 39% easy hours between Chicago and 


California. Restful club lounge car ‘just 
for fun!” Fred Harvey meals...Coach fare 
plus a smal] extra fare... 

Same route as The Chief 

and Super Chief. 


For a complete description ot El Capitan 
send coupon tor colortul folder 


Santa Fe System Lines, Room 1753, Dept. ST-15 
80 Eost Jackson Boulevord, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Please send me free booklet on £/ Capiten 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY AND STATE 


student, give nome of school 


Expires July 15, 195) 


| 
on 
hl itan 
| “Come as you are!"on this famous | 
| 
FE santa Fe 
| 


is celebrating 
her 2000th birthday 
Come to the Party! 


Centuries of mellowed 
history have created the 
special charm that is 
Paris. And this year, her 
2000th birthday, makes a 
wonderful excuse for a 
visit to France. Revel 

in the beauty of the 
country, in the cultural 
and esthetic things that 
set France apart from 

the world. See the great 
museums, hear the finest 
concerts, study the 
architecture development 
of many centuries of 
growth. The festivities 

in Paris will thrill you 
And remember this: your 


dollar goes far in France 


servations ond miermeton see your 
friendly trawel agent for booklets, maps 
write Dept ST. Box 221. New York 10 


TEACHERS’ REQUIRED EDUCATIONAL 
TRAVEL IS TAX DEDUCTIBLE 


Conductor Serge Koussevitzky points an educative finger in Tanglewood 


Tanglewood Invites 
Music Educators 


HIS is the vear I really wish I were 


a music teacher That famed and 
fascinating place, the Berkshire Music 
Center at Tanglewood (Lenox, Mass.), 


is offering, for the first time this sum 
program of music study for 
An exciting prospect 


mer, a 
music educators 
As a music educator, you'd have the 


opportunity for discussion with such 
outstanding figures as Aaron Copland, 
Boris Goldovsky, William Kroll, Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Hugh Ross, and other Berk 
shire taculty You'd be free 
to observe the other activities at the 
Center Attend rehearsals and the 
Berkshire Festival concerts of the Bos 
ton Symphony Orchestra under Serge 
Koussevitzky and Charles Munch; 
watch sectional rehearsals of the stu 


members 


dent orchestra, coached by members of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra; sit in 
while the student chorus learns a new 
work Hugh Ross; attend his 
classes in choral conduc ting, see Boris 


opera pro 


under 


Goldovsky put together an 
duction 

The program for music educators is 
suitable 


music of 


designed as a survey of music 
for student performance 
the teaching field. The 


spe 
cial interest to 
repertoire is to include music from ek 
mentary to college level. Naturally, it 
includes works selected trom music to 
during 


be performed at Tanglewood 


the summer. Particular attention will be 


paid to contemporary music. The over 


all aim of such a program is to provide 


} 


an ennchment ot music al experience 


and broadening of horizons for the 
protessional music educator.” 

Augustus D. Zanzig, supervisor of 
music at the Brookline (Mass.) Public 
Schools, will be supervisor of the 


course. As Thomas Perry, executive sec 
retary of the Center, put it, he will be 
“resident engineer, so to speak, and 
music teachers what 
veins to follow.” Mr. Zanzig will con 
duct the music education classes and 


help show the 


seminars 
One special feature of the 1951 ses 
sion, available to the attending music 
teachers, is the production of Tchai 
kovsky’s opera “Pique Dame” (Queen 
of Spades). This is to be conducted by 
Dr. Koussevitzky and staged by Boris 
Goldovsky. Other events include Bach, 
Haydn, and Mozart programs by the 
Small Choir with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra; and the Festival Chorus per 
forming Beethoven's “Missa Solemnis.” 
The Music Center offers a gold mine 
of music, techniques, and ideas. It is 
all there for you to take, just dig 
around—literature and materials, chorus 


orchestra, chamber music, opera, the 


orv—and of course the 15 Berkshire 
Festival concerts 

The 1951 
opens July 2 and closes August 12. The 
six-week Music Center 
sponds to the six weeks of the Fes 
tival Although no official 
credits can be offered for this course 
now, negotiations are underway with 
appropriate accrediting authorities. If 
this can be arranged before this sea 


sons program, we'll tell you about it 


session at Tanglewood 


session corre 


concerts 


Regardless of what credit may be given 
Berk 


each 


by educational authorities, the 
shire Music Center will give 
teacher a statement that he has com 
pleted the course. For further details 
write to Thomas D. Perry, Symphony 
Hall, Boston 15, Mass 


Vena Fatconer 
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RENCH GOVERNMENT 


Travel Plus... 
Continued from page 19-T) 


members with the history and achieve- 
ments of nations visited. Official cul- 
tural groups will welcome tour mem 
bers. Travel on continent by chartered 
luxury motor coach. 


A. England, Holland and Scandinavia 

—51 days 

Visit British Festival presented only 
this vear, excursions to Oxford, Strat 
ford, and Windsor Castle. Whitehall 
and buildings of Parliament. To The 
Hague and its International Peace Pal 
ace, Rotterdam’s reconstruction. Amster 
dam's famous museums, canals, schools 
Three weeks in Scandinavia Copen 
hagen and Jutland Goteborg to Stock 
holm; thence through Dalecarlia to Oslo 
and the fiord country. Departures June 
1 and 28, $998. 


editor-in-chief Kenneth 
Gould will personally 


conduct Tour A to Brit- | 


ein, Hollend, and Scan- 
dinevic. William Dow 
Boutwell will take Tour 


B. Heart of Europe—51 days 


France, Switzerland, Germany, Hol 
land, England. 


After a week in Paris group motors | 


through eastern France to Switzerland's 
lakes and snow-capped 
Interlaken, Lucerne 
Strasbourg, new capital of 
Heidelberg, Frankfurt under 
reconstruction, and down the Rhine to 
Germany's new capital at Bonn. From 
the industrial Ruhr the tour comes into 
Holland—Amsterdam, sees Dutch re 
claiming land, visits Delft 
The Hague. Then comes London and 
British Festival, Stratford, Oxford. De 
partures June 1, 28 and July 7. $998 


mountains 


Zurich. 


Berne, 
Then to 
Europe, 


Aalsmeer 


C. South and Central Europe—48 days 


Disembark at Naples. Amalfi Drive 
io Pompeii, then to Rome. After stay in 
Holy City group 
University of 
ighways to 


motors to 
Perugia ) Hilltown 
Florence, Ferrara, and 
Thence to Cortina and over 
Dolomite Alps passes beside glaciers to 
Zell am Zee and Innsbruck (Univer 
sitv). Coach now takes group through 
Lichtenstein to Zurich. Visit to famous 
Pestalozzi Village for Europe's orphans, 
Through Lucerne, Interlaken. and 
Berne into France. Final week in Paris 
Fontainebleau. Versailles, UNESCO 
headquarters, Chartres and its stained 
glass industry. Departure June 6. $998 


Perugia 


Venice 


Mountains and beaches and sheltered cruising 
waters make Vancouver a delightful vacation 
city. Sail across the Strait of Georgia to 
the evergreen garden city of Victoria, Or 
cruise to Alaska aboard Canadian National's 
luxurious S.S. “Prince George” (10 days) ; 
SS. “Prince Rupert” (5 days). 


6. Jasper in the 
. Alaska Cruise Canadian Rockies 
. British Columbia 7. Minaki (Lake of the Woods). 
Eastern Cities and Ontario Highlands 
Laurentians. Provinces by the Sea 
Bay and 10. Romantic Freneh Canada 
(Gaspe and the Saguenay) 


Hudsor 

Winnipes 
Make your selection now. Let us help you plan 
your vacation in Canada. Canadian National's 
MAPLE LEAF TOURS (non-escorted) outline routes, 
days, dollars, and can be tailored to meet your 
needs. Visit or write your nearest Canadian 
National office listed below® or your Travel Agent. 


Houses of Parliament and Peace Tower, Ottawa 


EASTERN CITIES AND LAURENTIANS... 
One of Canada’s 10 Top Vacations 
Ottawa, Canada’s stately capital city... gay cosmopolitan 
Quebec City, with its cobbled streets and ancient 
battlements... Toronto, the Queen City, and home of the great 
Canadian National Exhibition... historic Halifax... you'll 


Montreal 


(ANADIA 
Railways 


have extra fun shopping and sightseeing “abroad” in Canada’s 
interest-packed Eastern cities. Arrange to see them all; any 
Canadian National Railways office will give you details, lend 
expert assistance. United States citizens need no passport. 


*Conodion Notiono! Roilwoys offices in Boston, Buflelo, Chicego, Cincinnot!, Detroit, Flint, Mich., Kenses City, Los 


| Angeles, Milwovkee Minneopolis, New York, Philedelphic, Pittsburgh, Portlond, Me., Sen Froncisco, 
Montreal, Que 


Lovis, Weshingtor D.C in Conode, 360 McGill Street 


2 
3 9 
Find out ebout Canada’s 10 top Maple Lear vaco- 
tiens at your nearest Canedian National Office® 
Travel “abroad” in 
| 
‘ ditional staf members 
Kenneth M Gould 
10 PROVINCES OF | 
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FUN 


"We enjoyed every minute of 
our Minnesota vacation — it's 
4 to 


swim, fish and play.” 


soy Or ond Mrs Wolter Hartung, porents of 
John Hartung (phote above) Bettendor!, lowa 


New thrills for the youngsters, new wghts 
ond tun tor me WHOLE FAMILY! Go 
wehheeng in the bright sunshine, or ex 
plore the pine forests, play tennis or golf 
lokewde family style resorts are plentiful 


at moderote prices 
+e 
- 


tha wonderful 
color booklet and 
plan your glorious 
195! Minnesota vo- 
cation now 


TOURIST INFORMATION, DEPT 
Stote Capitol, St Paul Minn 


And Minnesota's 
teghwoys ore excel 
lent This year 
CHOOSE 
MINNESOTA! 


Nome 
Addrew 


City 


Zone Stote 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Travel Tips 


(Continued from page 22-T) 


N. Y.; Europe—Ruth Tufts Cosgrove, 
Brockton, Mass; U. S.—Helen M. Fran- 
cis, Hartford, Conn., Europe — Bessie 


Gabbard, Cincinnati, Ohio; Scandinavia 

Mildred Gerger, Miami, Fla.: New 
York City—Clara B. Jowett, Springvale, 
Maine; U. S.—Glennis Lee Marsh, Pres- 
cott, Ariz.; Hawaii — Margaret T. C. 
Murphy, New Bedford, Mass.; Greece— 
Morris Rosenblum, New York City: Fin- 
land—Helen Darst, Sanford, Lincolnton, 


N. ( U. §.—Ben Sweeny, San Jose, 
Calif.; U. S.—Harry L. Walen, Newton, 
Mass England — Lee Wall, Seattle. 


Wash 
More Tour Opportunities 


American Student Tours, 665 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C., and 210 W. 7 St 
Angeles 14, Calif. Seven European tours 
planned, about 60 days each 

American Unitarian Youth 
con St.. Boston S, Mass 
conterences and a work camp planned 


Los 


25 Bea- 


International 


for Europe in conjunction with the In 
ternational Religous Fellowship. Tenta 
tive dates are July 3-Sept. 6 


Austin Tours, 100 Wellington Rd.. 
Alexandria, Va., plans three tours, fea 
turing accent on Shakespeare. Four 


groups of 15, first tour starts April 21 
and ends June 7 

Commission on Youth Service Proj 
203 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, 
Il., will set up work camps in U, S., 
Europe, and Asia. Administered through 
the United Christian Youth Movement 

Education for Living Among Nations, 
947 Portland Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn... 
will organize both individual and group 


ects 


tours abroad. Stresses personal contact 
between tour members and the inhabi- 
General Eu- 
ropean tours scheduled for June and 
July 

Guild of Student 


tants of countries visited 


Travel, 500 Fifth 


Sponge diver at Tarpon Springs, Fia., 
gets lift from visiting travel editors! 


Ave., N. Y. C. Four general educational 
tours of Europe planned for students 
teachers, and other protessional people 
Tour length about 48 days: cost mod- 
erate. 

Lanseair Travel Service, Inc., 1346 
Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 
Low cost tours to European educational 
centers in Oxford, Dublin, Paris, Ma 
drid, and Fribourg 

National Council of the YMCA, 291 
Broadway, N. Y. C., will undertake in 
dividual travel arrangements. 

Oxford Study Tours, 1157 §. Beverly 
Drive, Los Angeles 35, Calif. Number 
of tours of Britain arranged for students 
and teachers 

Swiss Educational Service, 80 E. 42 
St.. N. Y. C. In cooperation with Trans 
World Airlines, a Swiss educational tour 
will leave N. Y. on June 18 to visit 
France, Italy, and Switzerland. Returns 
to N. Y. August 19. 


World Council of Churches Work 
Camps, 110 E. 29 St., N. Y. C. Sponsor 
of work camps throughout Europe 


Knowledge of French or German re- 
quired for most camps 


Marcarnert McDonatp 


Which Playback ? 


Continued from page 26-T 


The “ED” model, 153 ths., 6 watts, 6” loud- 
speaker, is now smaller and lighter than 
before. Three speeds, of course. and a dual 
stvlus cartridge. The “H50" models (AC 


ix are a little heavier 15 Ibs 
Audio- Master ‘51 Audio-Master Co 
441 Madison Ave New York 17, N.Y 
plays all records including transcriptions 
1 dual stvlus pickup has «a 


matput 


wit! mcro- 
phone input a ud for ¢ arphone s. The 
s loudsp aker is detachable, with a 
The Aucdio-Master, Jr is also a 
speed player for records up to 12”. It 
speaker (1.47 oz 


cord 


and a 
single pickup with a semipermanent stylus 
of the that will track 
either standard or microgroove records. (1 


has a 5 magnet 


shape 


Compromise 


would hesitate to use such a stvlus on my 


own records, but I am a fussy man. The 


compromise stylus works—I've heard it.) 


J. McClure Talking Pictures (1115 
W. Washington Blvd., Chicago) has added 
1 12-Ib. 3-speed player to its list 


Newcomb 


Lexington 


Audio Products Co. (6824 
Ave Hollywood 38, Calif.) 
makes a wide selection of 2-speed and 3 
speed portables. Write them for details 


If you prefer an automatic record 
« hanger, the W ebster-Chic ago 5610 W 
Bloomingdale Ave. Chicago 39, UL) is 


standard. You will find it incorporated in 
the many manufacturers 
It comes in a variety of models, 1-speed, 
2-speed, and 3-speed, with crystal or mag- 
pickups. You can a complete 


phonographs ot 


netic yet 


portable changer-phonograph in one case 
( quality quite accept ible) or the changer 
in one case with an S-watt amplifier and 
10 
auditorium or gymnasium use 


speaker in matchtag case better for 


| 
| M 40,000 
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Outstanding 
Book Bazaars 


the book publishers 


mntributed a liberal supply of origi- | 
nal drawings by illustrators. That makes | 


it easier to give recognition to outstand- 
ing Book Bazaars with awards. 


In the senior high division first hon- | 
ors go to Sparta, N. J., where P. T. A. | 
sponsors exhibited 600 books, sold 369. 


Honorable mention: Abraham Lincoln 
H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y., and Mt. Jewett 
(Pa.) H. S. 


Outstanding report for lower grades 
came from Seattle's Lake Burien School | 


P. T. A.—2,500 in attendance, sales 
$1,514.50. Honorable mention: 
dale Neighborhood School, Riverdale, 
N. Y., and P. S. 102, Bronx, N. Y. River- 
dale’s librarian, Mrs. Louise Bates, in- 


troduced a novel student-to-parent book | 
request list. Sales at P. S. 102 reached | 


the highest figure reported—$1,654. 


Additional Awards 


Senior High School Group—Churchill 
County H. S., Fallon, Nev.; Irondequoit 
H. S., Rochester, N. Y.; Oakgrove H. S. 
Library Club and P. T. A., Durham, 


N. C.; Library Club and P. T. A. of St. | 


Paul's Academy, Washington, D. C.,; 


Anderson (S. C.) Girls’ H. S.; Warsaw | 


(N. Y.) Central School P. T. A.; West 
minster (Md.) P. T. A.; Las Vegas 
(N. Mex.) H. S.; Library Council of 
Wilson (N. Y.) Central School; Po- 
joaque School, Santa Fe, N. Mex.; De- 
catur County H. S., Decaturville, Tenn. 


Junior High School Group—Hunter | 
Elementary School P. T. A.. New York | 


City; MeDonogh (Md.) School; Leaks 
ville (N. C.) Township P. T. A.; St. 
Joseph H. S., Fremont, Ohio; Minster 
(Ohio) Public School; Washington 
School, Alton, Ill; Prince Street School, 
Salisbury, Md.; Glenville P. T. A., 
Greenwich, Conn.; Egbert Bagg School, 
Utica, N. Y.; Library Council of the 
Rhodes School, New York City; Sinton 
(Tex.) P. T. A. 


River- | 


University of 


First term: 


Planned tours to scenic creas, boot 


Penthouse theoters. 


and degree 
ences, work shops, and institutes. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


“Summer School Where Summer's Cool” 


WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


Full quarter: June 18—August 17 
June 18—July 18 
Second term: July 19—August 17 
Total fees: $52.50, full quarter 
$36.50, either term alone 


RECREATION 
tures, musical progroms, Henry Gallery, The Playhouse Showboat ond 


The College of Education offers complete 
d d candidotes, as well os many confer 


Write Director, Summer Quarter, for @ Bulletin - 


Washington 


trips, square dances, mixers, lec- 


rieule fer teachers, 


— 


The University of Ottawa 
The Bilingual University of Conode 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 3rd - August 9th 
Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
Arts Philosophy Psychology 


Slav Studies 
Conversational French 


Calendar available on application 


Univerinn Onewe Ottawa, Canada 


UNIVERSITY OF 


Summer Session— 
July 9-Aug. 18 


Grod: 


grod courses. 
‘ Arts, Pre-medical, Education, 
Guidance, Dramatics, Painti: 

t 


Director, Summer Session 


BURLINGTON 15, VERMONT 
ON-LAKE-CHAMPLAIN 


UNIVERSITY 


Oslo, Norway 
Institute for English-Speaking Teachers 


6 WEEKS SESSION: 
JUNE 23 TO AUG. 4, 1951 


Specic! courses in humanities, 
social studies, and education 


For catalogue and information write: 


OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL ADMI SIONS OFFICE 
S. Olef College Northfield, Minnesote 


University of Havana 
Summer School 
july 2nd August 
SESSION 
Registration: June 25 to June 30, 195) 


Full matricutation: $46.00. Partial matricu- 
tation $10.00 per credit. Veterans studying 
under the G.i. Bill of Rights are accepted 


Courses im the following subjects will be 
offered: Elementary, Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced Spanish, Spanish Conversation, Method 
of Teaching Spanish, Spanish Pronunciation. 
Advanced Spanish Grammar Commercia 
Spanish, Spanish Literature, Hispanic Ameri- 
can Literature, Latin American History, Social, 
Political ana Economic Sciences, Ethnography. 
Arts. Natural Sciences and Cuban Folk Music 
Many special courses will also be given 
Extra curricular lectures by Cuban and 
in American Scholars, visits to public 
buildings, places of historic interest, sugar 
mills, tobacco plantations try trips; 
sports, cultural and social events shall be 
offered to those attending the Summer Session 
A Seminar on Inter-American Relations will 
be offered from July 23rd to August 4th 
Registration fee #2000. Social activities. $2.00 
Anyone interested must communicate gee 4 
with the Chicago and Southern Airlines whi 
is organizing tours with special ene includ- 
ing fare, housing and Seminar fees 
The Summer Schoo! has list of epproves 
private homes and boarding houses w ich are 
nearby if the student wants to make living 
arrangements before com) f necessary the 
mer School helps students in this after 
their arrival in Havana 


Further information may be obtained trom: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
— UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA, Hevane, Cube 


Summer Study in Mayaland 


San Carlos University 
OF GUATEMALA 


Session for English- 
students. Spanish & 


Summer 
aking 
panish-American language, 
erature, history & related courses 
given in Spanish. Mayan culture, 
anthropology, & folklore. Uni- 
versity credit. Approved for Gl 
Bill 


Tuition: $60 for 6 weeks. 


Write: Secretery, Apertade 179, 
Guatemala, C.A. 
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SAIL 
SAIL 


CLASS 
ST CLASS 


THE 
TO EUROPE 


SS EUROPA 
ur navee $250 ur 


Set vour course for fun and fnendliness 
and the finest of food and service when 
you board the famous pleasure -liner 
Europa. The whole big ship-—the com- 
mand and crew — are all devoted to vour 
having the time of your life 

Fagland, France — all Europe is plan. 
¢ season. Don't mins it and 


ning fee 

don't mise the pleasure of sailing the 

“Friendly Way.” Write for booklet > 

See vour travel agent or 

ARMOLD BERNSTEIN SHIPPING COMPANY 
Battery Placa, New York Ca wera! Agents) 

Boston, Washington, Cleveland, Son Francisco 
COMPAMNIA DE HAVEGACION A. PANAMA 


st UDY ABROAD 


Credit-earning stadytours with distin- 
guished educators leading congenial 
groups—-+timalating vacations of intel 


lectual opportunities traveling through 
some of the world’s finest scenery. 


ART and design -with Professor Antonin 
Heythum of Syracuse University ¢ 30 days in 


Europe (20 days workshop course) $987 
HISTORY with Dr Harry Elmer Barnes of 


ndiana University « 4500 miles by motor 
days $987 
ECONOMICS a study in contrasts visit 
ina Yugoslavia, Italy Spain, France, Benelux 


England with Dr Philip Newman, Fairleigh 
Dickinson College, 4 


Furepean countries 


SPANISH and Latin American Civiliza- 
then motoring 2000 miles in Mexico or fly- 
na to Mexico. Guatemala. Lima, Peru-—# 
groups & professors $345 to 

also studytour to the European Music 
Festivals, one to Spain, North Africa and 
Sicily and one Around the World in 8 weeks 

STUDY ABROAD INC. JUdseon 6-3008 
250 West S7th St. New York 19. N.Y. 


STUDY ABROAD INC 
| 250 Wee Simm & 


credit carning studytours in 


AROUND THE WORLD 
SOUTH AMERICA to 


| 
| 
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ABC's of a 
Good Teacher 


As compiled by 
Janet Stoebe, Rock Island, Ill. 


A sks questions which are thought pro- 


voking 

Bears no unreasonable ill-will toward any 
student 

Controls her class in a firm yet pleasant 

D eals with students as if they were 
adults 

Endeavors to present her subject in an | 


original and interesting manner 
fb inds it easy to Converse informally with 
students 
G ives assignments of reasonable length 
as the ability to correct a student with- 
out embarrassing him 
ndicates clearly just what is expected 
ot the 


oins in student discussions 


student 


eeps herself and her classroom neat 
eaves sie dex up to the class 


{ akes an effort to help the poor student 


ever becomes angry when a student 
politels points out a mistake she has 
made 

Others extra help to a poor student who 
is willing to try 

students to work 


certtain assignments 


Permits together on 

 uwestions students to ascertain whether 
they understand her explanations 

eturns corrected tests promptly 

S avs what she thinks about debatable 
subjects and permits students to do 
the same 

I akes an interest in school activities out- 
side the 

Uses student suggestions and has a 


‘ lassroom 


\ ery thorough knowledge of her subject 

Works so that students may really under- 
stand her subject rather than merely 
learn a group of facts which they 
quickly forget 

X pects to be treated courteously and in 

return treats students with courtesy 

and 

withful in ideas and in ways of teaching 

works tor the betterment of 


alously 
her school and community 


The 
Drama Spot 


\ 


One of our school problems, the finding 
of fresh dramatic material to celebrate holi- 
days, has been solved by Great Plays for 
Great Occasions by Graham DuBois. It con- 
tains 24 one-act, non-royalty plays for holi- 
days and important occasions: three each 
for Lincoln's Birthday and Thanksgiving; 
for Washington's Birthday and 
two each for St. Patrick's Day, 
Memorial Day, Columbus Day, and Armis- 
tice Day; one each for Nathan Hale's 
Birthday and Easter. $3.50 from Plays, Inc., 
publisher, Dept. ST. 8 Arlington St. Boston, 
Mass ~H.F. 


four each 


Christmas 


For a Vacation That Is 
DIFFERENT... 


Beautiful, unspoiled moun- 
tains, lakes and valleys, 
picturesque villages 
and towns, the mighty 
St. Lawrence, metropolitan 
Montreal, old-world Quebec 
City, world-famed shrines. 
Enjoy French-Canadian 
hospitality in comfortable 


modern inns and hotels. 


tA PROVINCE DE 

uébec 
For help planning your Quebec 
vacation, write for free maps 
and booklets to: The Provincial 
Publicity Bureau, Parliament 
Bidgs., Quebec City, Canada or: 


48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 


Py 
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Radio workshoppers of KRG, mem- 
ber of NSKG (Riverview Gardens H. S., 
St. Louis, Mo., see Scholastic Teacher, 
March 7) are spreading out. Their own 
campus station signal isn’t heard be- 
vond a 500-yard radius of the school, 
But in February they had a chance to 
cover the town, for they went on the 
air with a school assembly program over 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat station 
KWK. At the same time they found 
themselves in print through a feature 
story in the Globe-Demucrat. 


Listenables and Lookables has a new 
spring format. The original mimeo- 
graphed listing of radio and TV pro- 
grams grown into a handsome 
printed and illustrated paper which in- 
cludes extensive comment on an out- 
standing production of the forthcoming 
week. In the Feb. 26 issue it carried 
two and a half pages of discussion of 
the radio version of Hamlet (broadcast 
March 4 on NBC's “Theatre Guild of 
the Air”). Expanded Listenables and 
Lookables makes this already valuable 
publication an even better buy. Address: 
Listenahles and Lookables, 61 Lafay- 
ette Ave., East Orange, N. J. 

. 

The sixth edition of the Office of Edu- 
cation’s Radio Script Catalogue is now 
available. You'll want this listing of 
1,300 radio scripts which may be pro- 
duced rovalty-tree by schools. Address: 
Radio Script Exchange, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


has 


Radio station KLON, Long Beach, 
Calif., Board of Education station, has 
hung up a radio “first.” It becomes the 
first low-power, non-commercial, educa- 
tional FM station to receive FCC per- 
mission for regular remote control 
operation. 

Plans were made at a recent meeting 
to extend the Empire State School of 
the Air to New York City and nearby 
Long Island and Westchester. 

Columbia University Press has re- 
cently released a UNESCO radio study 
called Broadcasting to Schools. The 215- 
page book contains reports on the organ- 
ization of school broadcasting services 
in various countries: Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, Great Britain, 


H.S. Radio Workshop 


India. Mexico, Poland, Sweden, Switzer- 


land, Union of South Africa, U. S. This | 
handbook gives valuable data on edu- | ‘ 
cational radio abroad. Costs $1. Colum- | | 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, | 


New York 27, N. Y. 
. 


More than 1,300 student membership | 


cards have been supplied NSRG work- | 


shops. Director G. L. Wenger, Elkhart 
(Ind.) H. S. workshop, urged further 
recognition for students who prove 
ability at various radio tasks. We put 


Natonal Scolstic Radi Gui 


of member 
'S A MEMBER OF 


RADIO WORKSHOP 


this up to Adviser W. W. Konkle who 
suggested gold stars for honors. These 


CARRY 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


have been purchased and will be sup- | 


plied on request. 


Many NSRG chapters inquire about | 


pins. Bids have been requested for in- 
expensive pins which will be available 
at cost. 


New Script Source 


The Institute for Democratic Educa- | 


tion (212 Fifth Ave., New York City) 
is making available to high schools (at 
$2 per series of 13 scripts) three series of 


15-minute scripts, These Great Ameri- | 
cans, The American Dream, New Hori- | 


With the “greatest of ease,” 
you can avoid fear of lost or 


stolencash. CarryN.C B 


zons. These are excellent series dealing | 


with better inter-cultural relations in 


U. S. Fee includes broadcast rights. | 


Recommended for all high schools. 


Also available from the Institute for | 


Democratic Education are two recorded 
series, New Horizons and Stories to 
Remember. Each series is available in 
both LP microgroove phonograph rec- 
ords ($15 the set) and standard 33 1/3 
16-inch transcriptions ($22.50 the set). 


Schools Take TV Plunge 


Television stations and the schools 
are teaming up in many places. In Erie, 


Pa., the schools have a daily show on | 


WICU-TV aimed at demonstrating 
teaching methods as well as the types 
and contents of courses. In New York 
City the school system has been offered 
a weekly spot on WPIX-TV for an edu- 


Travelers Checks. You don't 
lose, if you lose them. You get a 
full refund. Cost 75¢ per $100. 


Buy them ot your bank 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Bocked by The Notional City Bonk of New York 
Member Federal Deposit | Corporati 
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FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to Aug. 14 


Day Session Courses in 
LANGUAGES 
MATHEMATICS 
PHILOSOPHY 
RELIGION 
SCIENCE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
SPEECH 
JOURNALISM 
RADIO 
Eleimentary Secondary 
Ky higious 
Five Graduate Division in 
Education 
Instruction at Both Graduate 


Levels 
Address 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
SUMNER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY 
New York 58. FOrdhem 


and 


and 
ndergraduate 


For atalogue 


7-$400 


Evening Session—June 18 to Aug. 9 
DOWNTOWN DIVISION 
302 Greedwey, New York 7. N. Y. 
BArcley 7-1365 


To help you plan your 
family's vacation in 
NEARBY 


NOVA SCOTIA 


He il ‘ 
J ‘ el 

ama ¢‘ sttra 
trons al ome 
tat plan a 
varats t lithoned 

rate 


‘tom Bevton by Lines 


Overs 
| SCOTIA BUREAU OF 
P.O. Bex 130, helifex, Neve 
Nawe 
Srare 
New Dart (fee New Yort 


cational series. Martha Gable directs a 
-minute daily program, Operation 
Blackboard, on Philadelphia's WPYZ 
TV. San Antonio's WOAIL-TV turns its 


telenews films to the schools for class- 


room use. WAAM in Baltimore spon 
sored. on Feb. 16-17, the first regional 
television seminar, so that students 
looking forward to a career in television 
nig’*t meet such prominent television 
people as Allen DuMont of the DuMont 
network, Charles Underhill of CBS-T\ 
Robert Saudek of ABC, William L. Kauf 
nan of NBC-TV. and Jack Harrington 


Righter and Parsons 
. 


If you have playback equipment with 


Hurrington 


turntable speed of 33.1/3 rpm (16-inc h 
recordings vou'll be able to take ad 
vantage of recorded United Nations 
programs available on loan from. the 
U.S. Office of Education. Washington 
235. D. Script and Transcription 


Exchange). Among the titles available 
ure Could Be, by Norman Corwin; Hard 
Core (International Refugee Organiza 
tion); Junction in Europe (ECE); No 
Other Road (Third General Assembly) ; 
4 Year to Remember (U. N. 1948); 
Memo from Lake Success; Eleven Mem- 
ory Street. Available for phonograph 
use only is the record, Little Songs 
About the U. N., developed by WNEW 


Wayne Coy, FCC chairman, recently 
the following “poem” which 
ippeared in the Neu York Times be 
fore the turn of the century, author un 
known 


que ted 


A long hair scientific crank lived on 


Murray Hill 


once 


The march of science failed to march wit! 
his gigantic will 

And his verv last invention, which increased 
his fame by halt 

Was the poly-chromo-tele-panto-photo 


phon 


This instrument so wonderful was fitted by 


legrees 


With sounding beard, a diaphragm, and 
uv rows of kevs 
Besides electric wiring and comple te 
harmonic staff 


} 
tele 


As a poly chromo 
vonograph 


t o 
panto-phot 


and in man 


alled 


ner shrewd and keen 

Explained the salient features of his intri- 
ite machine 

He seemed so much in tarnest that I did 
not dare to laugh 

At his poly-chromo-tele-panto-photo- 


phonograph 


We set to work next morning to test the 
new hine 

Having first secured connection with the 
cable submarine 


And we studied Western Europe trom the 
liber to the Taft 
With his poly-chromo-tele-panto-photo- 


phonograph 


Nancy FauLKner 


| 


Be Sure To Visit 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER 


®@ See the wonders of this unique 
“city within a city”. A Rockefeller 
Center Guided Tour includes a 
thrilling sky view of New York 
from the 70-story 
RCA Observation Roof. 


ages 12 te 20) 
Fer turther informat 
rates write 


af 


Complete Guided Tour, $1.40 
Inciudes Odservation Root 
SPECIAL STUDENT 
RATE 

ost, 
Plaza, New York 20, New 


Become GYluent in 
Conuersational Spanish 
THE INTERAMERICAN SCHOOL 


Saltillo, Coahvilo, Mexico 


duly 2-August 10 
Conversation three hours daily 
MEXICAN TUTOR 


Formolized courses in a! branches of Spanish 
Mexican Culture and Ci ‘ilizotion 


Gradvote and Undergraduate work MA Degree 


Nov. 12-Dec. 21 


with PRIVATE 


Credits accepted by many Americon colleges 
Courses designed for teachers wishing to improve 
their personal knowledge of Spanish and to 
increase closs interest 


Reasonable sotes 


DONALD CUSTER 


Box 413 


Housing in private homes 


So'ida Colorado 


Canada 


McMASTER UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 3 to August 10, 1951 


Libera! 


orts progromme with speciol 
courses in Counseling and 
Conversational French 


Write for Iiilustroted Calendar to the 
Director of Ext MoM University 
Homilton, Ontario, Canada 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 
-Easy!.- Private!) 


money any from $50 to $0) 
of conftite 


ers 
nebo 


ompiete detail: 


epay in conventent 
necessary to pay on princ durt ny 


summer va 
matied tn pla: wt and mail this ad today! 


I STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. W-151 ! 
210 State Finance Bidg.. Des Moines 6. tows 
ff 


1 ADDR RAS 
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Photos Even Your 
Friends Will Enjoy 


tor of the Chicago Daily News 
sent reporter Ben Hecht to inter- 
view a man who had traveled widely 
for many years. Hecht went to the 
man’s hotel expecting a unique “story” 
from one who could tell about far and 
strange places. No sooner had Hecht 
arrived than the man drew out an old 
shoe box of unmounted photographs. 
“This is me in front of the Taj Ma- 
hal,” he said beaming. “Here I am on a 
camel in front of the Sphinx. This is 
me in front of a Chinese pagoda.” 
Wherever this man traveled, wrote 
Hecht, he saw only himself. The only 
story to be found in that hotel room 
was the account of an insufferable bore. 
Now, vou do not want to bore your 
friends when return from your 


Si years ago the managing edi- 


you 


travels. The following is’a short guide 
on how to take photographs that even 


your friends will like to look at. 

First, how can the person 
Box Brownie or fixed-focus 
bring back better pictures? 

1. If you want a picture of yourself, 
have it taken in your own backyard 
before you go. When you travel, let 
the camera (and later your friends) 
see what and whom you see. If you 
want to get into the act, ask a fellow 
traveler to take the picture with you 
looking at Notre Dame. Place yourself 
somewhere on the edge of the scene, 


with a 
camera 


TRAVEL PROGRAM FOR 
STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 


Some Tours with courses at the 
University of Paris (the Sor- 
bonne) nternational University 
of Santander (on the coo! north shore of Spain) 
University of Vienna (in Schloss Traunsee. near 
Gmunden, Austria). and Mexican Art Workshop 
im picturesque Taxco 
DISTINGUISHED LEADERSHIP 


Tour Directors from faculties of Harvard. Colum- | 
Uni- 


De Pauw. Temple and N 
state universities of Maryland and Iili- 


bia, Syracuse 
versities 
nois and Vassar. Bryn 
Brooklyn Colleges. and N 
Teachers 
(Frequent Departures June. July 
EUROPE — 18 Tours — 9 with 
Oays from 
ours — 1 with and 2 without study 
19-57 Days from $386 
illustrated folders 
Your Leeal Agent. or 
GUILD OF STUDENT TRAVEL 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18 Dept ST 


¥. State College for 


August) 


PLAYS 
ALL SPEEDS ©. © 
ALL SIZES T-17% inch 
ALL KINDS oF RECORDS 


High Fidelity Low Priced 
ream $25 95. $90 Se 
Catalog Upon Request 

AUDIO-MASTER 

341 Madison Ave 


EUROPE — MEXICO 


awr, Oberlin, Olivet and | 


and 9 without study | 


right or left; let the lens concentrate 
on what you came miles to see. 

2. Don’t fill your pictures with as- 
phalt. Most snaps of famous places 
record the work of the street con- 
struction department. Avoid this by: 
A. Applying the one-two-three rule—in- 

clude in your picture something 

close (7 to 12 feet), something in 
the middle distance, something far 
(Notre Dame, a mountain, ete.). 

B. Climb up high (a balcony, hillside, 
anything) and aim down. 

3.-When taking pictures of travel- 
ing companions in groups avoid the 


” 


“string of pickerel” effect. That is, lin- 

ing people up so they look like so many 

dangling fish of assorted sizes. Group 
them in informal attitudes. 

4. Stomachs and legs (except when 
crossed by pretty girls) are unphoto- 
genic. Yet 60 per cent of the area of 
amateur snaps contain only stomachs 
and legs. Why not concentrate on 
faces? You can do this by: 

A. Taking pictures as close to your 
subjects as your lens will permit 
(6 to 7 feet). Try alternate dis- 
tances with a tape measure before 
vou leave home to learn how close 
you can come before the image be- 
comes fuzzy. 

B. “Shooting” vour friends behind a 
railing, a hedge, table—anything 
that conceals the stomach and legs. 

5. Employ the “executed at dawn” 
pose rarely. This is the pose in which 
the subject or subjects stand, arms at 
side, facing directly into the camera— 
usually squinting. Ask your subject to 
look at a fellow traveler at your side, 
a sign, spire, cloud. Catch his face 
almost any way except full moon or 
profile. Almost no one likes his own 
profile after the age of 20. 

6. Do not unleash your trusty cam- 
era before 8 a.m., between the hours 


of 11 a.m. and 1 p.m., or after 5 p.m. 
To take pictures without strong light 
wastes film, Pictures taken at the noon 
period lack contrast of light and shade; 
faces will usually come out black or 
indistinct. In northern latitudes the 
longer days of spring and early sum- 
mer permit a slightly longer span of 
picture-taking. Don't take pictures with 
the sun directly back of you. To do 
so makes people squint and robs build- 
ings of shadows. Let the sun be on 
your right or left. 

7. Don't wiggle vour camera unless 
you want a surrealistic result. Wherever 
possible, rest or brace yourself and /or 
camera on something. 

8. If you take action pictures—pa- 
rades, trains, motor boats, ete.—shoot 
them coming toward you or going 
away. If you take them broadside you 
may find yourself telling your friends: 
“This was the most exciting race. It’s a 
little blurred but you can get the idea.” 
They can't, of course, 

9. When you return home, work with 
your negatives. Ask your local photo 
finisher to make “jumbo prints.” These 
oversize prints usually cost only one 
cent more per print. Do not expect 
them to have the “snap” of regular-size 
prints. Then trim your prints to elimi- 
nate what is unimportant—the asphalt 
and the stomachs. 

Enlarge the best of your negatives. 
If you trust your photo finisher—pick a 
good one—ask him to enlarge those 
areas which make the best picture. He 
will, for example, “blow up” the parts 
of a negative devoted to faces; or elimi- 
nate uninteresting foregrounds. If you 
do not trust your photo finisher’s judg- 
ment, buy a black grease pencil and 
place corner marks around the area you 
want enlarged. Place marked print and 
film in envelope with instructions on 
size wanted. Caution: Do not let grease 
pencil marks get on film. Later, rub 
pencil marks off print. 

10, One final word. Take plenty of 
“shots.” Expert photographers always 
take “protection shots”; usually an ex- 
tra shot of each subject, just in case. 
Film represents a minor cost in your 
travel budget. Liberal use of film gives 
you more assurance that you will bring 
back pictures that require no apologies, 
and your friends will enjoy a lasting, 
satisfying record of your trip. 


—Wittiam Dow BouTweLL 
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This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip 


MATERIALS 


and moil 


te Scholastic Teacher, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
You will receive free acids direct from the advertisers. 


VACATION PLANNERS!! 
Write us for details on 


seeing 


© Study Tours 
ALLIED TRAVEL, INC. 


p 
SCHOLASTIC TOURS TO 
EUROPE, p 19-7 


STUDY ABROAD. p 42-1 
TRANSMARINE TOURS 
p 45-7 


@ Travel, 1951 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN. 
p 42.7 

ATCHISON, TOPEKA & 
SANTA FE p. 37-1 

CANADIAN NATIONAL 
p 39-1 

CANADIAN PACIFIC 

EUROPEAN TRAVEL COM. 
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EXPERIMENT IN INTER- 
NATIONAL LIVING 
p 32-7 

FRENCH GOVERNMENT 
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%T 
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SYSTEM, p 35-1 
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This coupon vahd for two months 
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STATE OF MINNESOTA. 
p. 40-1 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY. 
p 447 

INTERAMERICAN SUM. 
MER SCHOOL, Mexico, 


p 4417 
McMASTER UNIV. Con- 
ade, p. 44-1 
UNIV. OF HAVANA, 
p. 41-7 
UNIV. OF MINNESOTA. 
p. 36-7 


UNIV. OF OSLO, p. 41-7 
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p. 41-7 
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p 41-7 
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BITUMINOUS COAL 
INSTITUTE, p. 2-7 
King Coal Quiz booklet 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES, p 32-7 
New teacher kit 
on Motor Vehicles 
p. 9-7 
Free reprints, with class 


leaflets 


ute suggestions 
PAN AMERICAN COFFEE 
BUREAU. p. 3-1 

Free woll chort, student 

monval on inter Ameri 

can trade 
POSTAL FINANCE, 32-1 

) Info: loans by mail 


STATE FINANCE, p. 44-T 
C) Info: small loans 


Audio and Visual 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 
p. 31-7 

[) Free subscription to 
Audio Record 

AUDIOMASTER, p. 45-T 


r 


Free playback info 

CHURCH SCREEN PRODUC. 

TIONS, p. 32-1 

Filmstrip folder 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN- 

NICA FILMS, pp. 

New booklet: How to 
Teach with Sound Films 

Latest film catologue 

HAMILTON WATCH CO 
Free film on watch 
making 

Free booklet 

MINNESOTA MINING & 

MFG. CO. p. 28-7 

Free tape recording 
demonstration in 
classroom 

C) Free booklet Tape 
Recording 

REVERE CAMERA CO. p 

[) Details on projectors 

SHELL p. 32-7 

Free film 

WEBSTER ELECTRIC CO. 

p. 27-1 

Projector info 
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[) Scholastic Book Service, 
p. 307 

National Scholastic Radio 
Guild, p. 43-7 
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It's a SK Daisy 


© Tired of same old theme topics? Try 
a pictorial approach with Life maga- 
zine’s new picture series. Yours for the 
asking are reprints of outstanding news 
shots appearing in Life. With the re- 
prints are suggestions for drawing out 
student to world news—in 
Reprints from Jean 
Life, 9 Rocke 


reactions 


Room 
N.Y.C. 20 


Bargc 
feller Plaza 


© Study Abroad, Unesco’s annual com- 
pilation of similar 
awards, is an excellent reference shelf 
addition. Lists opportunities for study 
and training in foreign countries 
through on-the-job training. Vol. III, 
1950, is available from Columbia Univ 
2960 Broadway, N.Y.C. 27 


fellowships and 


Press, 
$1.25 
Employees at Brookhaven National 
Laboratory learn their ABC's of Radia- 
tion from an attractive little booklet 
prepared especially for them. Simple 


facts on radiation will be useful in class 
Write director of education serv 
ices, Brookhaven National Laboratory 
Upton, N.Y., for copies. 


room 


@ 1951 Prelude is the attractive new 
folder announcing the 24th National 
Music Camp at Interlochen, Michigan 
This summer laboratory, affiliated with 
the Univ. of Michigan, is outstanding 
for young talent in the fine arts field 
Musicians, artists, actors, speakers, 
dancers can combine artistic achieve 
ment and recreation for a profitable 
summer. Open June 24 to August 20, 
1951—for all age groups. 


@ The Wonder Book of Rubber, March 
7 insert in Scholastic Magazines, is 
available in quantities for classroom use. 
A teach. guide for this cartoon book- 
let is also free on request. Write Don 
Layman, Scholastic Magazines, 351] 
Fourth Ave., New York 10 (specify 
number ) 


e Well worth a quarter is the small 
yellow pamphlet Community Leader- 
ship, prepared by the American Asso 
ciation of School Administrators. This 
good guide to community action for 
school improvement is planned for both 
rural neighborhoods and metropolitan 
| districts. Write the Assn. at 1201 16 St.. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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New Films 


Typewriting Skill Series—two films, 10 
min. each. Demonstrations. Using a Carbon 
Pack. Addressing Envelopes. Look to Learn 
Instructional Films, 5714 Grove St., Oak- 
land 9, Calif. 

Great Barrier Reef Stories—three films, 
color. Marvels in Miniature, 10 min.; 
Feathered Fishes, 20 min.; Coral Wonder- 
land, 25 min., Australian News & Informa- 
tion Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20 

Women in the Modern World—20 min.., 
Daybreak in Udi—45 min., Academy Award 
Winner now available on 16mm. British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y. 20 

Our Town Is the World—10 min. Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, 1270 Sixth 
Ave., N. Y. 20. 

Volun'cer 5420—18 min.. Red Cross Na- 
tional Blood Program. Free loan. United 
World Films, 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29 

To Live Together—30 min., experimental 
inter-racial camp. Produced by Anti-Deta- 
mation League. Association Films, 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17 

Experiencing Art Series—two films, 10 
min., color; Nature and the Artist, Art in 
Our World. Finger Painting Techniques, 
10 min., Bailey Films, 2044 N. Berendo, 
Hollywood 27, Calif 

Ambassador Master Works Musical Se- 
ries—13 films, 10 to 20 min., the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra with conductors 
Krips, Boeh, Schmidt-Gentner, Melichar. 
Selections from Strauss, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Offenbach. Wagner, Schubert. Sterling 
Films, 316 W. 57th St.. New York 19 

Mental Mechanism Series—Feeling of 
Depression, Feeling of Hostility, Feeling 
of Rejection, Over-Dependence; The Ages 
and Stages Series (color)—He Acts His 
Age, The Terrible Twos and the Trusting 
Threes—produced by National Film Board 
of Canada; now available from McCraw- 
Hill Text Films, 330 W. 42nd St.. New 
York 18. 

George Washington, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, John Marshall, John Quincy Adams, 
Andrew Jackson, John C. Calhoun, Daniel 
Webster—new films in Famous Men and 
Women Series; Rhythm—Instruments and 
Movements, Color Keying in Art and Liv- 
ing (color) Seashore Life (color). Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, IL 


New Filmstrips 


Britain Aids Colonial Progress (32 frs.); 
Britain: 1900-1950 (20 frs.): British Mu- 
veum (31 frs.). Brit. Info. Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 

Soil Conservation Series—8 strips; Our 
North American Neighbors Series—8 strips. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, 
tl 

The People of Norway Series, 4 strips, 
color. City Life, Rural Life, Culture, In- 
dustries. Bailey Films. P. O. Box 2628, 
Hollywood 28. 

Coal—Where We Find It and How We 
Mine It (50 frs.); The Power of Coal (27 
frs.). Basic Primary Reading Series, color 
or b&w, based on Laidlaw Basic Readers: 
7 strips for first grade; 5 for second, 5 for 
third. Society for Visual Education, 1345 
West Diversey Parkway. Chicago 14. 

—Verna FaALconen 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Greece 
April 18 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Map of Greece (32” 
by 25"), 1949, free, Greek Government 
Office of Information, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Pictorial 
Guide to Greece, Past and Present, 
1949. free, Greek Government Office of 
Information, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. The United Nations and 
the Problem of Greece (Dept. of State 


Pub. 2909. Near Eastern Series 9), 
1947, 45¢, U. S. Government Printing 


Office, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

BOOKS: Aleko’s Island, by Edward 
Fenton (fiction), $2.50 (Douleday, 
1948). Mediterranean Spotlichts, by 
Attilio Gatti, $2.50 (Seri‘yner, 1944). 
Greek Dilemma, by Wil'iam Hardy Me- 
Neil, $3.50 (Lippincott, 1947). 

ARTICLES: “Queen Who Made 
Good,” by W. Atwood, Life, Nov. 20, 
1950. “Politics Hurts Aid in Greece,” 
U.S. News, April 28, 1950. “Good News 
from Greece,” by E. O. Hauser, Satur- 
day Evening Post, July 29, 1950. “Inter- 
view with King Paul of Greece,” U. §. 
News, April 21, 1950. “War-Torn Greece 
Looks Ahead,” by M. O. Williams, Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, Dec. 1949. 
“Greece's Three Year Ordeal,” U. N 
World, Sept. 1949. “Greece” (Atlantic 
Report), Atlantic Monthly, Oct. 1949. 

FILMS: On Mediterranean Shores 
(Earth and Its People series), 20 min- 
utes, sale or rent, United World Films, 
Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, N. Y. 29. Fish- 
ing in the seacoast localities and farming 
in the relatively barren soils of southern 
Greece. Greece, 16 minutes, sale or rent, 
Association Films, 347 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 17. Greece's struggle to reestab- 
lish economic and political order through 
the efforts of both her own peonle and 
outside aid. Look at Greece, 20 min- 
utes, rent, Film Program Services, 1173 
Ave. of the Americas, N. Y. 19. The 
Greek farmer at work, the crowded 
cities, and the lack of material with 
which to build a better life. Program 
for Greece, 35 minutes, free loan, Greek 
War Relief Association, Inc., 221 W. 57 
St.. N. Y. 19. Postwar health center and 
hospital construction program; people 
and customs of Greece and the Aegean 
Islands. 


Indo-China 
April 18 im Junior Scholastic 
PAMPHLETS: The Situation in Indo- 


China (Armed Forces Talk #338), 
1950, 25¢, Office of the Secretary of 


Defense, Washington 25, D. C. Inde- 
pendence of Associated States of Indo- 
China Confirmed hy French Govern- 
ment (Document No, 29), 1950, free, 
French Embassy Press & Information 
Division, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20, N. Y. Empire's End in Southeast 
Asia, by Virginia Thompson and Rich- 
ard Adloff (Headline Series No. 78). 
1949, 35¢, Foreign Policy Association, 
22 East 38 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Picture Map Geography of 
Asia, by Vernon Quinn, $2.25 (Lippin- 
cott, 1946). New Forces in Asia, edited 
by Bruno Lasker (Reference Shelf), 
$1.75 (H. W. Wilson, 1950). New 
World of Southeast Asia, by Lennox 
Mills, $5.00 (University of Minnesota 
Press, 1950). Stakes in Democracy in 
Southeast Asia, by Hubertus Mook, 
$3.75 (Norton, 1950). 

ARTICLES: “Fighter on a Mission: 
General de Lattre de Tassigny,” by 
F. T. Durdin, N. Y. Times Magazine, 
Feb. 18, 1951. “Indo-China: Bastion of 
Southeast Asia,” Senior Scholastic, Feb. 
14, 1951. “Road of Death,” by H. Bro- 
die, Collier's, Jan. 13, 1951. “Indo- 
China” (Special Unit), World Week, 
Nov. 15, 1950. “Strife-Torn Indo- 
China,” by W. R. Moore, National 
Geographic Macazine, Oct. 1950. “Must 
U. S. Fight Another “Korean’ War?,” 
U.S. News, Nov. 3, 1950. 

FILMS: Spotlight on Indo-China, 9 
minutes, long-term lease, Teaching Film 
Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43 St., N. Y. 18. 
Travelogue showing primitive methods 
of rice cultivation and fishing, city of 
Saigon, the Burma Road, etc. 


Air Force Careers 
Practical English 


The following pamphlets are free at 
your nearest Air Force recruiting sta- 
tion: “Quarterbacks” in the Sky; U. S. 
Air Force Navigator; The Physician and 
His Career; Life of the Soldier and the 
Airman; Life at Lackland; How WAFS 
Make the Team; Aviation Cadets of the 
U. S. Air Force; The United States Air 
Force and You. Also ask for the large 
photographs taken of cadets in flight 
training. 


Navy Careers 
Practical English 


Ask your nearest Navy recruiting sta- 
tion for a free copy of United States 
Navy Occupational Handbook. 1948. It 
is a manual for civilian guidance coun- 
selors and it describes 66 career oppor- 
tunities in the United States Navy. 
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TAPE RECORDER 


It’s no wonder that the Revere Recorder is so 
popular with teachers and students everywhere! 
No other educational aid adds so much efficiency 
and interest to a class—allows students to profit 
so readily by hearing their own and their class- 
mates’ mistakes. 


School boards appreciate the economy of 
Revere, too. Priced considerably lower than other 
recorders of comparable quality, Revere offers 
such outstanding features as simplified controls 
... true-as-life sound .. . full hour’s listening on 
every reel... erasable, re-usable tape... and 
powerful, constant speed motor. 


You owe it to the welfare of your school to in- 
vestigate this remarkable equipment. See your 
Revere dealer, or write for further information. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY + CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


MODEL 1-106 


$1695° 


COMPLETE 


REVERE RECORDER IS INVALUABLE FOR: 


foreign language classes * stenography- 
practice dictation * band and orchestra 
rehearsals * speech correction * choral 
group study dramatic presentations * 
debating * preserving important lectures 
* on-the-spot interviews. 


REVERE 16mm SOUND 
MOVIE PROJECTOR 


Shows edudational films at 
their best! Bright, clear 
screen image, and finest 
“Theater Tone’’ sound. 
For silent movies, too. Ex- 
tremely simple to set up 
and operate. Slipover car- 
rying case holds accessories, 
doubles as speaker. Com- 
plete unit weighs only 


$299°° 
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